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Abstract 

RNA Polymerase (RNAP) is responsible for transcribing genes encoded in DNA into an 
RNA message that is subsequently translated into a polypeptide chain, which folds to 
become a functional protein. Due to its unique position in the flow of genetic 
information from gene to protein, RNAP is a primary point of regulation of gene 
expression and consequently is of crucial importance. In this dissertation we present 
single-molecule optical trapping measurements of Escherichia coli (E. coli) RNAP 
transcribing under load. In addition we present several technical improvements in optical 
trapping that were developed in preparation for the study on RNAP. 

Optical trapping methods have been touted as a non-invasive means to manipulate 
biological specimens. This is only partially true, as the intense focus of the trapping laser 
will eventually destroy the trapped specimen in a process that has been termed 
"opticution." We determined the wavelength dependence of photodamage to E. coli over 
the near infrared region of the spectrum. Additionally, we showed that photodamage can 
be prevented by removing the molecular oxygen from the trapping medium. 

Optical traps have traditionally been employed to produce force and measure 
displacement in the lateral plane. We present a method of measuring both relative and 
absolute axial displacements of trapped particles and we use this ability to make novel 
measurements of optical trapping forces. 
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RNA polymerase (RNAP) translocates along a DNA template with variable rates and 
frequent pauses. To investigate the mechanisms of transcription, we have determined the 
effect of hindering and assisting forces on the transcriptional velocity and pausing of 
single E. coli RNAP molecules, using an optical trap that allows the detection of pauses 
as short as one second. Although our naturally transcribed template lacks known 
regulatory pauses, we detected a class of short pauses that are not the result of RNAP 
backtracking along the template. Additionally, we observe a population velocity 
distribution that implies multiple velocity states, although individual molecules appear to 
move with a single velocity. 
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Introduction 



RNA polymerase (RNAP) plays a pivotal role in the flow of genetic information from 
DNA to the synthesis of proteins encoded by the DNA. It is responsible for transcribing 
the DNA sequence into an RNA intermediate, which directs the synthesis of proteins 
through the translation of the RNA message into a polypeptide chain. Due to its unique 
role in gene expression, transcription is a primary point of gene regulation and 
consequently of crucial importance. Transcriptional regulation is achieved through the 
modification of all three phases of the transcription cycle: initiation, elongation and 
termination. Protein cofactors and regulatory signals encoded in the DNA sequence 
modulate the efficiency of these processes to control transcription. Despite 50 years of 
research on the mechanisms of transcription and its regulation, basic questions still 
remain unanswered. 

In this dissertation, we employ optical tweezers in a single-molecule study of Escherichia 
coli RNAP. Single molecule measurements provide many advantages over conventional 
bulk assays that have traditionally been used for the analysis of transcription. Such bulk 
studies represent an ensemble average over 10 12 or more molecules, which make the 
determination of low probability events or multiple populations difficult. Directly 
observing individual molecules overcomes these limitations, while still permitting the 
determination of ensemble properties through the ensemble of individual measurements. 
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Single-molecule measurements can also provide improved spatial and temporal 
resolution, as compared with conventional measurements. Employing optical trapping 
techniques to perform single-molecule measurements has the added benefit of permitting 
the application of load. A trivial consequence of applying load is the reduction of 
Brownian noise, which improves the resolution of the measurements. More importantly, 
the application of load can be used as a sensitive measure of displacement through the 
exponential dependence of kinetic rates on energy, the product of force and displacement. 
Optical tweezers therefore are well suited for the study of molecular motors and enzymes 
that translocate along their substrate, which for RNAP, is the DNA template. 

Whereas the emphasis of this dissertation is the study of RNAP, several technical issues 
were considered before these measurements could be performed. The first chapter 
investigates the problem of optically induced damage in optical traps. In work that was a 
collaboration between Steven Block and Keren Bergman, and with the assistance of two 
undergraduate students: Edmund Chadd and Grace Liou, I investigated the wavelength 
dependence of optical damage in an optical trap. The major finding of this work was that 
optically induced damage could be prevented by removing oxygen from the preparation 
in which the trapping was carried out. This work has been published in the Biophysical 
Journal (Neuman, K. C, Chadd, E., Liou, G. F., Bergman K., and Block, S. M. (1999). 
Characterization of Photodamage to Escherichia coli in Optical Traps. Biophysical 
Journal 11, 2856-2863.) Shortly after this work was completed, Steve decided to move 
from Princeton to Stanford. In the process of rebuilding the optical trap that was used for 
the experiments on RNAP, several improvements were incorporated. These 
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improvements allowed the previously one-dimensional detection to be extended to a 
second dimension. The second chapter presents novel techniques and measurements that 
were made possible through two-dimensional detection. This work was done with a 
junior graduate student in the lab, Elio Abbondanzieri and will be submitted to the 
Journal of Applied Physics , or in a slightly modified form, as an Optics Letter. The third 
and final chapter presents single-molecule measurements of Escherichia coli RNAP that 
were made possible, in part, by aspects of the work presented in the first two chapters. 
This study was a collaboration between Steven Block, Jeff Gelles at Brandeis University 
and Robert Landick at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, conducted in Steve's lab 
with Elio Abbondanzieri. This work will be submitted to the journal Cell for publication. 
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Chapter 1 

Abstract 

Optical tweezers (infrared laser-based optical traps) have emerged as a powerful tool in 
molecular and cell biology. However, their usefulness has been limited, particularly in 
vivo, by the potential for damage to specimens resulting from the trapping laser. 
Relatively little is known about the origin of this phenomenon. Here, we employed a 
wavelength-tunable optical trap in which the microscope objective transmission was fully 
characterized throughout the near infrared, in conjunction with a sensitive, rotating 
bacterial cell assay. Single cells of Escherichia coli were tethered to a glass coverslip by 
means of a single flagellum: such cells rotate at rates proportional to their 
transmembrane proton potential (Manson et al, 1980). Monitoring the rotation rates of 
cells subjected to laser illumination permits a rapid and quantitative measure of their 
metabolic state. Employing this assay, we characterized photodamage throughout the 
near infrared region favored for optical trapping (790-1064 nm). The action spectrum for 
photodamage exhibits minima at 830 and 970 nm, and maxima at 870 and 930 nm. 
Damage was reduced to background levels under anaerobic conditions, implicating 
oxygen in the photodamage pathway. The intensity dependence for photodamage was 
linear, supporting a single photon process. These findings may help guide the selection 
of lasers and experimental protocols best suited for optical trapping work. 
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Introduction 

"Optical tweezers," or optical traps, provide a unique means of manipulating and 
controlling biological objects (Svoboda and Block, 1994). Since the first demonstration 
of optical trapping by Ashkin (Ashkin, 1978; Ashkin et al., 1 986), a host of applications 
have arisen in biology, both in vivo and in vitro. A drawback of optical trapping has been 
the damage induced by the intense trapping light. In practice, such damage limits the 
exposure time for trapped specimens, and has proved to be a significant problem for 
some optical trapping studies, particularly those in vivo. Indeed, Ashkin first encountered 
this problem and coined the colorful term "opticution" to describe the laser-induced death 
of specimens (Ashkin and Dziedzic, 1989). The potential for damage is readily 
appreciated by computing the light level at the diffraction-limited focus of a typical 
trapping laser: for a power of just 100 mW, the intensity is 10 7 W/cm 2 , with an 
associated flux of 10 26 photons/s-cm 2 (traps used in cell biology are generally based on 
lasers producing from 25 mW to 2 W in the specimen plane). Proposed mechanisms for 
photodamage include transient local heating (Liu et al., 1996), two-photon absorption 
(Berns, 1976; Konig et al., 1995; Konig et al, 1996a; Liu et al., 1996) and photochemical 
processes leading to the creation of reactive chemical species (Calmettes and Berns, 
1983; Block, 1990; Svoboda and Block, 1994; Liu et al., 1996). 

Some practical progress has been made towards decreasing photodamage in 
optical trapping systems, primarily through the choice of trapping lasers with 
wavelengths in the near infrared region (Ashkin et al., 1987). This corresponds to a 
waveband that is comparatively transparent to biological material, situated between the 
absorption bands of many biological chromophores in the visible, and the increasing 
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absorption of water toward longer wavelengths (Svoboda and Block, 1 994). The most 
common source used in optical traps is the continuous-wave (CW) diode-pumped 
Nd:YAG laser (1064 nm) or its close relatives, Nd:YLF (1047 nm) and Nd:YV0 4 (1064 
did). These represent the most economical choices to achieve the requisite power (1- 
10 W) and output stability. But other sources suitable for optical trapping exist. Recent 
years have seen the emergence of high intensity, single-mode diode lasers, available in 
the wavelength region from 700-1500 nm, with powers up to ~1 W. Diode lasers possess 
exceptional amplitude stability, and are more economical than Nd-based lasers. Another 
option is the CW Ti: sapphire laser, which affords continuous tuning through much of the 
near infrared region (700-1000 nm) along with high output power. However, it requires a 
separate pump source, typically suffers reduced amplitude stability, and is far-and-away 
more costly than the alternatives. For now, Nd-based lasers continue to dominate the 
optical trapping field, but sources at other wavelengths may represent more advantageous 
choices for reducing photodamage 

Berns and coworkers pioneered investigations of photodamage in optical traps 
using a variety of biological assays. Their work with temperature-sensitive fluorescent 
dye reporters in Chinese hamster ovary (CHO) cells and liposomes confirmed the 
prediction that local heating of micron-sized specimens is negligible from a tightly- 
focused CW laser source, thereby ruling out direct heating as a source of damage (Block, 
1990, Liu et al., 1995, Liu et al. 3 1996). Additional studies, based on assaying the rates of 
chromosome bridge formation in rat kangaroo cells (Vorobjev et al., 1993), or cloning 
efficiency in CHO cells (Liang et al., 1996), established rough action spectra for damage 
over portions of the near infrared region. Following this work, additional studies, scoring 
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either CHO cell-cloning efficiency or loss of viability in human spermatozoa, led to the 
suggestion that damage is generated by a two-photon process (Konig et al., 1995; Konig 
et al., 1996a; Liu at al., 1996). In addition, work with fluorescent probes demonstrated 
no changes in the intracellular pH of trapped cells, and no detectable changes in DNA 
structure following CW laser illumination (as opposed to pulsed lasers, which do produce 
changes in acridine orange staining) (Liu et al., 1996). 

While such experiments provide important clues to the photodamage process, the 
bioassays upon which they are based have certain intrinsic limitations. Chromosome 
bridge formation is largely qualitative and difficult to score. Cloning-efficiency and 
sperm-viability essentially provide a binary output (alive or dead), necessitating many 
measurements to gain adequate statistics. The assays are indirect, complex and time- 
consuming, requiring long incubation and/or growth periods, together with sensitive 
fluorescence-measuring capabilities. Furthermore, they do not readily lend themselves to 
continuously monitoring photodamage during experimental exposure. 

To address these limitations, we employed a rotating bacterial cell assay that 
provides a quantitative, real-time measure of the metabolic state of the cell. The assay is 
based on attaching £. coli cells to a glass coverslip by means of a single flagellum (Block 
et al., 1982; Block et al, 1989). When the tethered cell turns its flagellar motor, the cell 
body is driven into rotation about its point of attachment, typically -0-15 Hz, depending 
upon the cell size (and therefore on the load posed by viscous rotational drag). Motors of 
tethered cells spin at rates proportional to the transmembrane proton potential (Manson et 
al, 1980). 
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Although based on a prokaryote, this assay has some advantages over the 
eukaryotic systems employed previously. E, coli are robust and well-characterized 
organisms, which can be grown either aerobically or anaerobicaily, permitting evaluation 
of the role of oxygen in photodamage. Moreover, an enormous variety of mutants is 
available. 

Using this assay, in conjunction with a broadly-tunable optical trapping system, 
we determined the action spectrum for photodamage from 790-1064 nm. This spectrum 
shows a roughly seven-fold variation in damage across this range, with two pronounced 
maxima at 870 and 930 nm. The least damaging wavelength was found to be 970 nm, 
followed closely by 830 nm. By growing and trapping cells in the absence of oxygen (or 
by removing oxygen after growth with a chemical scavenging system), we tested the 
effect of oxygen on the lifetime of cells. There was a significant increase in lifetime 
under anaerobic conditions: in fact, damage was reduced to nearly background levels. 
Determining photodamage as a function of laser power (at two different wavelengths, 
870 and 1064 nm), we found that the sensitivity of cells (defined as the reciprocal of the 
lifetime) was linearly related to the intensity. These results suggest that photodamage in 
optical traps is mediated by oxygen, and that it involves a one-photon process. 

Materials and Methods 
Optics 

The optical trap (schematic shown in Fig. 1.1) was based on three separate lasers: 
a Ti:sapphire ring laser tunable between 780 nm and 970 nm (model 899; Coherent, Inc., 
Santa Clara, CA), a MOPA diode laser at 991 nm (model 5762-A6; SDL, Inc., San Jose, 
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FIGURE 1.1 . Simplified schematic of the tunable optical trap (not to scale). To cover 
the near infrared spectrum, one of three separate lasers was selected: the Ti: sapphire ring 
laser allows continuous tuning from 790 nm to 970 nm; the MOP A laser is at 991 nm; the 
Nd:YAG is at 1064 nm. The laser power is controlled via a rotatable halfwave plate and 
polarizing beam splitter (PBS). After the polarizer, the beam is expanded to slightly 
overfill the back pupil of the microscope objective. In the middle of the beam expander 
is a computer-controlled shutter. The laser is then directed into the epi-illumination path 
of an inverted microscope and reflected by a dichroic mirror into the microscope 
objective. The objective focuses the laser light to form a trap in the specimen plane and 
collects visible light from the condenser to form an image. The visible light passes 
through the dichroic mirror to a video camera (CCD). 
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CA) and aNd:YAG laser at 1064 nm (model BL-106C; Spectra-Physics Lasers, Inc., 
Mountain View, CA). The Ti:sapphire laser was pumped with all lines from a large- 
frame Argon ion laser (Innova 400; Coherent, Inc., Santa Clara, CA). To insure true 
continuous-wave output from the Ti: sapphire laser, we incorporated an intercavity etalon 
(model 895; Coherent, Inc., Santa Clara, CA), which reduces the bandwidth and prevents 
temporal mode beating and partial modelocking (Konig et al., 1996a). The laser output 
was monitored in both temporal and frequency domains to check for pulses, which are 
indicative of temporal mode beating. Without the etalon, pulses were observed at a 
repetition rate of 1 86 MHz, corresponding to the round-trip time in the cavity. With the 
etalon in place, all mode beating ceased. The spatial mode of the Ti:sapphire laser and of 
the YAG laser was TEMoo, while the mode from the MOPA was slightly elliptical 
(ellipticity = 1.3). The output from the laser was expanded to slightly overfill the back 
pupil of the microscope objective: 63X/1.2 numerical aperture (NA) Plan NeoFluar, 
water/glycerol immersion (model 461832; Carl Zeiss, Inc., Oberkochen, Germany) and 
brought into an inverted microscope (Diaphot TMD; Nikon, Inc., Tokyo, Japan) via the 
epi-iilumination port. The optical path included a computer-driven shutter (model 845; 
Newport Corp., Irvine, CA) controlling the laser trap. A dichroic mirror (model 
635DCSPX; Chroma Technology Corp., Brattleboro, VT) in the microscope directed the 
laser into the objective while permitting the visible light, imaged by the objective, to pass 
through. Blue light artifacts induced by the microscope illumination source (50 W, 12 V 
DC halogen bulb) were minimized by placing a green interference filter (GIF; Nikon, 
Inc., Tokyo, Japan) in the illumination pathway. 
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Rotating, tethered cells were imaged on a CCD camera (model V-1056SX CCD; 
Video Runner, Inc., Culver City, CA). A time code generator (model TRG-50; Horita 
Co., Mission Viejo, CA) added a time stamp to the video signal, which was displayed on 
a BAV monitor (model PVM-97; Sony Corp., Montvale, NJ) and recorded by VCR 
(model AG-1980; Panasonic Co., Secaucus, NJ). In most cases, rotation rates of cells 
were simultaneously analyzed using a custom-built video cursor box placed in the video 
chain, which delivered a TTL pulse to a computer whenever the position of a rotating cell 
crossed a user-defined cursor position (Block and Berg, 1984). The same cursor box 
could also be used off-line with videotaped records of cells. 

Microscope objective transmission calibration 

To determine accurately the power delivered to the specimen plane, the 
transmission of the microscope objective must be characterized. Because of the high NA 
and short working distance of objectives used for optical trapping work, transmission 
cannot be measured by simply passing a beam of light through the lens and collecting it 
with an ordinary photodetector. Instead, the objective transmission as a function of 
wavelength was measured using a dual-objective technique (Misawa et al 5 1991), as 
described by (Svoboda and Block, 1994). Measured transmission curves for several 
candidate objectives are displayed in Fig. 1.2. 
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FIGURE 1.2. Microscope objective transmission curves. Transmission measurements 
were made with a dual-objective method (see Materials and Methods). Part numbers are 
cross-referenced in Table 1.1. The uncertainty associated with a measurement at any 
wavelength is -5%. 
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Calibration of power in the specimen plane 

The power in the specimen plane was determined by a multi-step procedure. 
First, the microscope objective used for optical trapping was replaced by a low NA 
objective with a known transmittance (20X/0.4 NA, model M-20X; Newport Corp., 
Irvine, CA; transmittance determined separately). A pyroelectric optical power meter 
(model LM-10; Coherent, Inc., Santa Clara, CA) was placed in front of this objective, at 
- (or near) the specimen position, to record the intensity of light passing through. The 
power at this position, P m , is related to the power delivered to the specimen plane in an 
actual experiment using a high NA objective, P a , by P a = P m 'T\(k)IT 2 (k) where T\(k) is 
the measured transmission of the high NA objective and T 2 QJ) is the measured 
transmission of the low NA objective. (The entrance pupils of the low NA objective and 
the high NA objectives have the same diameter.) Next, to set the power at the specimen 
for any given wavelength, A,', the half wave plate in front of the polarizing beam splitter 
(PBS) was adjusted to obtain a reading of P m = P a 'T 2 (XyT](X / ) on the optical power 
meter. The low NA objective was then replaced with the high NA trapping objective. 
Once the power was established in this way, any drift could be monitored via the second 
PBS port and corrected during an experiment. Power measurements as just described 
were performed prior to trapping in each experiment and after each change in the 
wavelength. 
Bacterial assay 

We employed a tethered cell assay (Block et al., 1982; Block et al, 1989) based 
on a strain of E. coli that carries two useful mutations (KAF95, a gift of Karen Fahrner, 
Harvard University; Berg and Turner, 1993). The first mutation is a deletion of the cheY 
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gene. CheY-P protein induces clockwise rotation of the flagellar motor: in its absence, 
cells rotate smoothly in the counterclockwise direction (Parkinson, 1978; Parkinson et al., 
1983), facilitating measurements of rotation rates. The second mutation affects the 
flagellar protein, flagellin. In KAF95, the fliC gene encoding flagellin has an internal 
deletion leading to a non-specific binding interaction between flagella and the negative 
surface charge on the coverglass (Kuwajima, 1988). Cells carrying both these mutations 
spontaneously tether themselves and rotate continuously in the counterclockwise 
direction. 

Cells of E. coli strain KAF95 were grown as described in (Block et al., 1982), 
except that cultures were grown in T-broth (10 mg mi" 1 Bacto-Tryptone; Difco 
Laboratories, Detroit, MI; 5 mg ml" 1 NaCl; Sigma, St. Louis, MO), supplemented with 
100 |ig ml" 1 ampicillin (Sigma, St. Louis, MO) at 30° C, and the motility medium was 
that described in (Block et al., 1983). Cells were loaded into a flowcell consisting of a 
coverslip attached to a microscope slide by two pieces of double-sticky tape. Cells were 
allowed to tether for 10-15 minutes, after which time the flowcell was washed with 900- 
1200 jxl of motility medium to remove untethered cells. 

The experimental procedure was modified slightly to study cells under reduced 
oxygen tension. To insure anaerobic conditions, mineral oil (Fisher Scientific, 
Pittsburgh, PA) was layered over the surface of the growth medium prior to incubation to 
prevent oxygen from entering the test tube (cells consume any residual oxygen during the 
early stages of growth). The entire shearing and tethering process was carried out under 
nitrogen inside a glove bag, and the flowcell was sealed all around with vacuum grease 
(Apiezon M; M&I Materials Ltd., Manchester, England) before exposure to air. In other 
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experiments, anaerobic conditions were achieved by introducing an oxygen scavenging 
system into the flowcell after tethering but prior to trapping (250 |LXg ml* 1 glucose oxidase, 
30 jj,g ml" 1 catalase, 4.5 mg ml" 1 glucose; Sigma, St. Louis, MO). We estimate the time 
required to deplete the remaining oxygen in the flowcell under these conditions to be less 
than 1 s. 

Tethered cells were held by the optical trap and periodically released to monitor 
their rotation rates (Fig. 1.3). In a typical experiment, once a suitably tethered cell was 
identified (initial frequency of 5-12 Hz), between 30 and 100 seconds of data were 
collected before the trap was turned on. Thereafter, during each successive ten-second 
interval, the cell was held for eight seconds by the trap and then released for two seconds. 
The rotation rate was determined from the timing of pulses generated by the video cursor 
box corresponding to full rotations (above). Pulses were captured by a data acquisition 
board (model AT-MIO-16E-10; National Instruments, Austin, TX), using a Labview 
program (Labview 4; National Instruments, Austin, TX), which was also used to control 
data acquisition and analyze rotation rates. Rotational data were further analyzed with 
Igor software (Igor Pro; Wavemetrics, Lake Oswego, OR). The data were smoothed, the 
start time (corresponding to when the trap was first turned on) was established, and the 
LD 5 o time, operationally defined as the time at which the rotation rate decreased to 50% 
of its initial value, was determined (see Fig. 1 .4). Control data were obtained in a similar 
manner, but with cells exposed only to the microscope illumination. Experiments were 
performed at 25-27° C. A typical flowcell had 1-2 well-tethered cells per field of view 
(200 |im 2 ). After acquiring data from a cell, the next cell was chosen at least 400 |0,m 
away from the first. No more than two flowcells were made from a single culture. To 
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FIGURE 1.3. Images of a single rotating cell of E. coli tethered to a glass coverslip and 
imaged with DIC microscopy: successive video fields are displayed (time interval, 
33 ms/field). The scale bar is 1 |im, the curved arrow indicates the direction of rotation, 
and the white dot shows the approximate center of rotation. The first 14 frames show the 
cell spinning freely (at -2.5 Hz). The next 14 frames are with the trap on (the diffraction- 
limited laser focus is seen as concentric rings in frame 15). The cell rotates into, and is 
held by, the trap for four frames (18-21), before release (frame 22), after which it 
continues to rotate (frames 23-28). 
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FIGURE 1.4. Rotation rate as a function of time for a single cell (open gray circles, 
experimental data; solid line, a linear spline fit to the data). The trap is turned on at t=0, 
after which there is a gradual decrease in rotation rate. The LD 5 o is depicted on the graph 
as the time at which the rotation rate decreased to 50% of the initial value. The 
appearance of layer lines in the data is a consequence of the video detection scheme, 
which requires an integral number of frames. 
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mitigate the effect of systematic variation in cell behavior from day to day, data 
for each point were collected from a minimum of three preparations over two days, with 
each point representing the average of 6 to 23 individual LD50 determinations. There was 
no correlation between initial rotation rate and LD50 time (correlation coefficient r = 0.1). 
We defined sensitivity as the inverse of the LD 50 time. Data are presented as mean ± 
s.e.m. 

Results 

Microscope objective transmission calibration 

Measured transmission data for seven high NA microscope objectives from three 
manufacturers are presented in Fig. 1.2 and Table 1.1 . Overall transmission for the group 
varied from 1% to 73%. All objectives showed acceptable transmission in the short 
wavelength region of the infrared spectrum (-45-65%, -790-830 nm). Beyond 850 nm, 
the transmission of most Plan Apo objectives fell dramatically, in certain cases to levels 
unacceptable for optical trapping work. However, objectives designed primarily for 
fluorescence work (Plan NeoFluar, Zeiss; Plan Fluor, Nikon), or explicitly for work in the 
near IR (931 10IR, Nikon) had improved transmission characteristics in the longer 
wavelength region. 

Wavelength-dependent damage 

Control cells exposed to light from the microscope lamp, but not from the 
trapping laser, had an average LD50 time of 3300 ± 400 s with a corresponding sensitivity 
of 3-lxlO" 4 ± 0.4x10^ s" 1 . The action spectrum (i.e., the wavelength-dependent 
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Table 1.1 Transmission of microscope objectives, cross-referenced with Fig. 1.2. 
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FIGURE 1 .5. The action spectrum for E. coli trapped with 100 mW. Sensitivity is 
defined as the reciprocal of the average LD 5 o. (solid circles, experimental data; solid line, 
a cubic spline fit to the data). Each point represents an average of 12-23 determinations, 
with the errors shown (± s.e.m). 
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sensitivity) fori?, coli trapped at 100 mW of laser power (determined in the specimen 
plane) is presented in Fig. 1 .5. There was a roughly seven-fold difference between the 
most damaging wavelength (930 nm) and the least (970 nm). A direct comparison 
between the photodamage spectrum measured for E. coli and that reported by (Liang et 
al, 1996), based on cell cloning efficiency, is displayed in Fig. 1.6. 

Oxygen dependent damage 

A comparison between cells trapped under either aerobic or anaerobic conditions 
at two different wavelengths is presented in Fig. 1 .7. Anaerobic conditions were 
achieved either by growing and maintaining cells in an oxygen free-environment or by 
introducing an oxygen scavenging system just prior to trapping. The experimental results 
were statistically identical in either case. The effect on photodamage of removing 
oxygen was dramatic, resulting in a three- to six-fold increase LD 5 o. Notably, trapping 
lifetimes under anaerobic conditions were the same as for the controls. 
Intensity dependence of photodamage 

Clues to the photochemical process underlying optical damage can be gained 
from the study of its intensity dependence. A simplified model for photodamage takes 
the form S(P) =A + BP", where S is the sensitivity, A is the control sensitivity, B is the 
wavelength-dependent sensitivity and P is the power. For a single photon-based process, 
n should be unity, while for a two-photon process, n should be two. A double- 
logarithmic plot of the reduced sensitivity, S - A, as a function of power at 870 and 1064 
nm is plotted in Fig. 1.8. Data sets for each wavelength were fit to lines. At 1064 nm, 
the 
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RE 1 .6. The wavelength dependence of photodamage in E. coli compared to CHO cells 
(solid circles and solid line, data replotted from Fig. 1.5 as LD50, left axis; open circles 
and dashed line, right axis, cloning efficiency determined by Liang et al., 1996, used with 
permission. Lines represent cubic spline fits to the data). The cloning efficiency in CHO 
cells was determined after 5 min of trapping at 88 mW in the specimen plane (error bars 
unavailable), selected to closely match to our experimental conditions (100 mW in the 
specimen plane, errors shown as ± s.e.m). 
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FIGURE 1.7. The oxygen dependence of photodamage. Comparison between E. coli 
cells trapped under aerobic and anaerobic conditions (solid bars, cells grown and 
maintained aerobically; open bars, cells trapped in the presence of an oxygen scavenging 
system; grey bars, cells that were grown and maintained anaerobically). Each point 
represents an average of 6-12 determinations, with the errors shown (± s.e.m). 
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FIGURE 1.8. The intensity dependence of photodamage. Double logarithmic plot of the 
reduced sensitivity, S-A, versus power in the specimen plane at 870 nm (open circles; 
solid line) and at 1064 nm (filled circles; dashed line). The data are fit to lines, the slope 
of which gives the apparent order of the photodamage process. Fitted slope at 870 nm, 
0.91 1 ± 0.06 (reduced % 2 = 2.5), slope at 1064 nm, 1.14 ± 0.03 (reduced % 2 = 4.2). 
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slope was 1.14 ± 0.03 (reduced % 2 = 4.2) while at 870 nm the slope was 0.91 ± 0.06 
(reduced % 2 = 2.5). Taken together, the average slope is 1 .06 ± 07, consistent with a 
linear, one-photon process. 
Temporal dependence of photodamage 

A distinct attribute of the rotating cell assay is an ability to obtain quantitative 
data from a single cell in real time, Fig. 1 .4. Averaged single-cell curves for data taken at 
870 nm with 100 mW are plotted in Fig. 1.9. To compute this average, individual curves 
were first normalized by their initial rotation rates and then the time was normalized by 
the measured LD 5 o. While there was considerable variation among individual curves, the 
average behavior displays an approximately linear decrease in rotation speed with time. 

Discussion 

The prominent features exhibited by the photodamage action spectrum (Fig. 1.5) 
are not easily understood. For example, the spectrum does not bear any superficial 
resemblance to the absorption spectrum of suspensions of E. coli cells, nor to water 
absorption (Palmer and Williams, 1974), nor to the absorption of molecular oxygen 
(Krupenie, 1972). The relatively sharp spectral features suggest that light is absorbed by 
one or more specific photopigments. However, our effort to match the observed 
spectrum with known chromophores was hampered by a dearth of spectral data for 
biological molecules in the near infrared region (most published spectra do not extend 
beyond -750 nm). One noteworthy characteristic is the rough similarity between the 
wavelength dependence of photodamage seen in E. coli and in CHO cells (Fig. 1.6). This 
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FIGURE 1.9. Photodamage as a function of time at 870 nm and 100 mW trapping 
power. Grey lines, normalized rotation rates versus normalized time. Rates were 
normalized according to their initial values, determined over an interval of -30-100 s 
before the start of trapping at t = 0. Time was normalized according to the individual 
LD50 time determined for each cell, and typically ranged from -200-300 s. Solid line, the 
unweighted average of these curves. 
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may indicate a common basis for damage in both prokaryotic and eukaryotic systems, 
possibly involving a ubiquitous intracellular chromophore, and suggests that it may be 
possible to generalize the present results, with caveats, to other organisms. 

The dramatic increase in LD 5 o under anaerobic conditions (Fig. 1.7) implies a 
critical role for oxygen in the damage pathway. In its absence, trapped cells display a 
LD50 comparable to that of control cells. Whether oxygen is directly responsible, through 
the formation of a reactive oxygen species (the primary candidate being singlet molecular 
oxygen), or simply mediates the process, remains to be determined. 

The nearly linear relationship between sensitivity and power strongly suggests 
that a single photon mechanism leads to photodamage (Fig. 1.8). This implies a direct 
absorption by some molecule (or molecules) in the infrared region, as opposed to a two- 
photon excitation mechanism in the visible (or UV) by unidentified fluorophores. This 
conclusion is at variance with previous reports implying a role for a two-photon process 
(Konig et al, 1995; Konig et al, 1996a; Liu et al., 1996), which were based on the 
finding that photodamage depended on the peak intensity, and not the average intensity, 
when using short-pulse laser irradiation (pulsed lasers are not normally used for optical 
trapping work). However, the clearest signature for a two-photon process is a quadratic 
dependence of damage on laser intensity, which was not explicitly established. One 
possible resolution of the discrepancy may be that there are two regimes for 
photodamage: at the extremely high peak intensities generated by mode-locked and Q- 
switched lasers (GW/cm 2 ; Konig et al, 1996a), photodamage may be dominated by some 
two-photon process, while at the lower intensities encountered in CW optical traps 
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(operating at MW/cm 2 ), the single photon mechanism prevails. An alternative 
explanation for the increased damage seen with pulsed lasers may be the onset of 
optoacoustic Shockwaves (Hu, 1968; Bushanam and Barnes, 1975; Patel and Tarn, 1981), 
which are pressure waves generated from high intensity light pulses focussed into a liquid 
medium. The overpressures produced can amount to several atmospheres, and may have 
deleterious effects. Optoacoustic damage has been studied in bulk tissues (Y ashima et 
al., 1990; Yasima et al., 1991; Lustmann et al., 1992), but not in single cells. 

The ability to continuously monitor single cells in the optical trap reveals the 
progress of the damage process. The nearly linear decline in rotation rate displayed by 
Fig. 1.9 was found for all wavelengths and laser powers investigated. Photodamage 
therefore seems to be a gradual process, not a catastrophic one. A damage threshold did 
not appear to exist. Even at the lowest power investigated, the rotation rate started to 
decrease immediately after trapping began. 

A source of photodamage consistent with our data is the production of excited 
state (singlet) oxygen, mediated by a sensitizer molecule (Calmettes and Berns, 1983; 
Block, 1990; Svoboda and Block, 1994). Singlet oxygen is a long-lived, highly reactive 
species with well-established toxicity (Pryor, 1986; Dahl et al., 1987). While it is 
possible to produce singlet oxygen directly with laser illumination (Rosenthal, 1985), 
transitions from the ground state of molecular oxygen to the low-lying excited states are 
forbidden (Krupenie, 1972). Moreover, the absorption spectrum for molecular oxygen 
does not resemble the action spectrum for E, coli. Singlet oxygen may also be produced 
indirectly by exciting the triplet state of some sensitizer molecule, which in turn excites 

oxygen (Foote ? 1976). It is conceivable, therefore, that the action spectrum for E. coli 
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matches the spectrum of an unidentified sensitizer. This conjecture is consistent with the 
observed reduction in damage when oxygen is removed from the sample, and by the 
relationship between intensity and damage. The lack of a damage threshold and its linear 
time course suggest that the toxic species may have a short lifetime (a longer-lived 
species that accumulated would be expected to produce damage at a rate that increased 
with time). Other possibilities exist. For example, the absorbing species could itself 
directly damage cells, independent of oxygen per se, but be present in concentrations that 
depended indirectly on the oxygen tension. 

This work was motivated, in part, by a search for the most favorable wavelength 
for optical trapping in biological work. Based on these data, some general conclusions 
can be reached concerning the design of optical tweezers. Spectral transmission 
characteristics suggest that microscope objectives designed for fluorescence are better 
suited to optical trapping work than the (more costly) highly-corrected objectives 
designed for general high NA use. The large variation in throughput across the near 
infrared portion of the spectrum means that careful consideration should be given to 
transmission characteristics before selecting any objective for trapping work. We also 
note that our measurements of transmission for most of the objectives tested differed 
from the test data supplied by various manufacturers, with our figures invariably being 
lower by 10-30%. This difference may be attributable to their use of integrating spheres 
to measure transmission through high NA objectives, rather than the dual-objective 
method employed here. Integrating spheres do not distinguish between scattered and 
refracted light, and therefore count scattered rays, which do not contribute usefully to 
trapping. 
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The action spectrum (Figs. 1 .5 and 1 .6) suggests that the region between 870 and 
910 nm is particularly damaging and should be avoided, especially for work in vivo. The 
least harmful wavelengths are 830 and 970 nm, which are about a factor of two less 
destructive than the 1064 nm Nd:YAG wavelength in common use. Currently, single 
mode diode lasers are available at all the favorable wavelengths, but only at relatively 
low power (typically, -50-1000 mW). Continuing developments in diode laser 
technology may improve this situation, but there has been little increase in peak powers 
over the last four years. The fact that 970 nm is near the wavelength favored to pump 
erbium fiber lasers in the communications industry (980 nm) augurs well for the 
development of economical, hybrid diode-based designs that may eventually reach higher 
powers. 

The dramatic increase in lifetime promoted by the removal of oxygen suggests 
that where possible, scavengers or other means should be employed to reduce the oxygen 
tension in trapping experiments. While this strategy works well for in vitro protein 
assays and anaerobic organisms, it is obviously untenable for work with most eukaryotes. 
For the latter, a useful approach may involve adding quenchers of singlet oxygen to 
media. These include simple amino acids (e.g., histidine, methionine, or tryptophan) and 
powerful anti-oxidant compounds such as (3-carotene, DABCO (diazabicyclo [2,2,2] 
octane), or a-tocopherol (vitamin E). The trapped-and-tethered cell assay presented here 
should provide a ready means to test the protective potential of such compounds. 
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Chapter 2 

Introduction 

Since the invention of the single beam optical trap by Ashkin and co-workers, (Ashkin, 
1970; Ashkin, 2000; Ashkin et al., 1986) most applications have been limited to applying 
force and measuring displacement in the lateral dimension (Greulich, 1999; Mehta et al., 
1998; Svoboda and Block, 1994a; Visscher and Block, 1998; Visscher et al., 1996; 
Wright et al., 1990). Axial motion within the optical trap has been determined by 
measuring the intensity of scattered laser-light on an overfilled photodiode (Friese et al., 
1999; Ghislain et al, 1994; Ghislain and Webb, 1993; Peters et al., 1998), through two- 
photon fluorescence generated by the trapping laser (Florin et al., 1996; Florin et al., 
1997; Jonas et al., 2001; Stelzer et al, 1998; Zhang et al, 1998), and by evanescent-wave 
fluorescence at the surface of a cover slip (Clapp et al, 1999; Sasaki et aL, 1997). 
Whereas these techniques provide sensitive axial position determination, they also 
require integration of additional detectors, and in some cases, fluorescence capabilities 
into an optical trapping instrument. Consequently, these techniques have not been widely 
adopted. The axial position of a trapped particle can also be determined from the 
normalized total detection laser intensity in the back focal plane of the objective (Pralle et 
al., 1999b; Rohrbach and Stelzer, 2002b). The axial position signal arises from the 
interference between light scattered by the trapped particle and the unscattered beam, 
which has an axial-position dependent Gouy phase shift through the focus. An analogous 
description of the lateral position signal of a quadrant photodiode in the back focal plane 
has been described (Allersma et al, 1998; Gittes and Schmidt, 1998). A simple extension 
of quadrant photodiode-based lateral position detection can provide axial position 
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detection by recording and appropriately normalizing the total incident intensity on the 
position detector. 

The ability to accurately measure axial displacements in the trap necessitates a better 
understanding the absolute position of a trapped object with respect to the surface of the 
slide or flow cell. Absolute axial measurements are particularly important when the 
trapped particle is physically connected to the surface, as is often the case in biological 
applications. Improvements in piezoelectric stage design make accurate and precise 
three-dimensional positioning possible, but location of a trapped particle relative to the 
surface remains uncertain. Compounding the problem is the focal shift that arises from 
focusing through an interface between mismatched indices of refraction (Fig 2.1 A). The 
focal shift introduces a scaling factor between the axial motion of the cover glass and the 
focus, the focal shift is difficult to calculate and harder to measure due to the high 
numerical aperture (NA) of the objectives required for optical trapping. Absolute axial 
position determination has previously been addressed via evanescent wave fluorescence 
(Sasaki et al., 1997), through the analysis of interference or diffraction patterns captured 
with video (Gosse and Croquette, 2002; Radler and Sackmann, 1992), or through the 
hydrodynamic drag on the trapped particle as it approaches the surface(Wang et al., 
1997). These techniques suffer from the short range of detectable motion for the 
fluorescence-based methods, and by the slow temporal response for video and drag- force- 
based measurements. 
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Figure 2.1 A. Illustration of the focal shift that occurs on focusing light through the 
interface between two mismatched indices of refraction. Convergent light from the 
objective travels into index m, through the interface between nl and n2 (nl>n2) and 
comes to a focus at position df above the interface. Position ds is where the focus would 
be in the absence of an index mismatch, i.e. if the light were focused in a medium of nl 
alone. The fractional focal shift, df/ds is constant. The coordinate system on the right 
defines the axes and directions throughout the paper. Light propagates in the positive z 
direction. The cover slip (heavy line between nl and n2) is attached to the microscope 
stage. Negative axial motion of the stage moves the focus point further from the surface. 
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We have implemented axial detection with an interferometric lateral position detector in 
which the intensity at the photodiodes is normalized by the incident laser intensity to 
obtain the axial position signal. The two-dimensional (one axial and one lateral 
dimension) detector has been employed to determine the relationship between axial and 
lateral stiffness and to measure the change in lateral stiffness as a function of axial 
position in the optical trap. Furthermore, we demonstrate a simple procedure for finding 
the surface of the trapping chamber and absolute positioning of a trapped particle. The 
high signal to noise ratio achieved by normalizing the intensity at the detectors permitted 
the detection of a secondary interference effect due to multiple light scattering from the 
trapped particle and the glass-water interface interfering with the unscattered beam. 
Comparisons of observed traces are presented with numerical results of the scattering and 
interference of light from a sphere near a surface. Spatial periodicity of multiply 
scattered interference signals provides a sensitive measure of the focal shift. Calculated 
focal shifts are found to overestimate measured focal shifts. 
Results and discussion 

The optical layout detection scheme are displayed in Fig. 2. IB. An existing optical trap 
(Svoboda and Block, 1994b; Wang et al., 1997) was modified by adding a normalizing 
detector monitoring the bleed-through of the trapping laser on a dielectric mirror and a 
feedback-stabilized three-axis piezoelectric stage (Physik Instrumente, P-517.3CD) to 
which the trapping cell was affixed. The optical trap was built around an inverted 
microscope (Carl Zeiss Axiovert 35) with a polarized ND:YLF trapping laser (TFR, 
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Figure 2. IB. The optical trapping interferometer. Light from a ND:YLF laser passes 
through an acoustic optical modulator (AOM) that is used to adjust the intensity. After 
the AOM, the light is coupled into a single-mode polarization-maintaining optical fiber. 
On the output of the fiber, the light passes through a polarizer to ensure a single 
polarization, through a 1 : 1 telescope and into the microscope where it passes through the 
Wollaston prism and is focused in the specimen plane. The scattered and unscattered 
light is collected by the condenser, is recombined in the second Wollaston prism, the two 
polarizations are split in a polarizing beam splitter and are detected on two photodiodes 
(A and B). The bleed-through on a turning mirror is measured by a photodiode (N) to 
record the instantaneous intensity of the laser. The signals from the two detector 
photodiodes and the normalization diode are digitized and saved to disk. 
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Spectra physics ;?t=1047 nm 2.5 W 5 TEMoo) that is focused to a diffraction-limited spot 
by an objective (Carl Zeiss Plan Neofluar 100X, 1 .3 N.A. oil). The trapping laser passes 
through a Wollaston prism below the objective producing two orthogonally polarized and 
spatially separated spots in the specimen plane, which act as a single trap. A trapped 
object located asymmetrically between the two spots produces a relative phase shift 
between the two beams. Motion of the trapped particle along the Wollaston shear axis 
can be determined from the ellipticity of the recombined light in the back focal plane of 
the condenser. The recombined light passes through a quarter-wave plate and a 
polarizing beam splitter. Two photo detectors measure the power in each polarization. 
The difference between the photo detector signals normalized by their sum is a measure 
of the motion of the particle along the Wollaston axis (Denk and Webb, 1990). The sum 
of the detector signals normalized by the incident laser power provides axial position 
information (Pralle et al., 1999; Rohrbach and Stelzer, 2002). Modulation representing 
the axial position signal amounted to only a small fraction of the total intensity and was 
of the same order of magnitude as intensity noise of the laser. Normalizing the axial 
position signal with reference to the instantaneous incident laser power, therefore, 
provided a significant improvement in the signal to noise ratio. 

Experiments were performed with polystyrene beads (diameter 500 ± 13 nm; Bangs 
laboratories) suspended in distilled water or stuck to the surface of the flow cell (#1.5 
glass coverslip; Corning) in 400 mM KC1. Flow cells were constructed by forming a 
-0.5 cm channel with two pieces of double sticky tape (-100 Jim thick; 3M) on a 
microscope slide to which a coverslip was attached. 
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Calculations were performed with an objective NA of 1.3, an immersion oil index of 
refraction of 1.515, and a laser wavelength of 1047 nm. The trapping medium had an 
index of refraction of 1 .33 for water and 1 .4 for a 50% mixture of water and glycerol. 
The polystyrene beads had an index of 1.57. 

Traces of axial position for trapped and stuck beads as the coverslip was moved in the 
axial direction are shown in Fig. 2.2. The trace for the stuck bead reflects the axial 
position signal of a particle in the trap. As the bead was moved through the focus of the 
laser (marked on the figure), the phase of light scattered from the bead changed by 180 
degrees relative to the unscattered light resulting in the modulation of intensity. The 
region between the extrema of the stuck-bead curve was well described by the expression 
for the axial sensitivity derived by Pralle et al.,1999: 



Where the overall scaling factor has been ignored, z is the axial displacement from the 
beam waist and z 0 = 7tw\jX\% the Raleigh length of the focus. The fit returned a value 
for the beam waist, w 0 = 0.436 |im. A two-dimensional position calibration was acquired 

by raster scanning a stuck bead in the axial dimension and along the Wallaston shear axis 
while recording the lateral and axial position signals. The secondary peak at —3000 nm 
is possibly due to the bead passing through a secondary maximum preceding the focus, 
which arises from the index mismatch between glass and water (Wiersma et al., 1997). 




(2.1) 
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Stage motion from scattering peak (nm) 

Figure 2.2. Axial position signals for a free (heavy dashed line) and stuck (light dashed 
line) bead as the stage was scanned in the axial direction. All stage motion is relative to 
the scattering peak, which is indicated on the right of the figure. The positions of the 
surface (measured) and the focus (calculated) are indicated by vertical lines on the figure. 
The axial detection fit (Equation 2.1) to the stuck bead trace is shown in the region 
around the focus as a heavy solid line. 
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As the trapped bead was brought toward the surface, a slight periodic modulation of the 
axial position signal was apparent. When the trapped bead began to interact with the 
coverglass the free and stuck bead signals merged and eventually became 
indistinguishable. The approximate location of the surface in relation to the laser focus 
was determined by finding the point at which both curves merged. Brownian motion of 
the trapped bead will shift this point slightly in a stiffness dependent manner and will 
introduce a large uncertainty in the position of the surface. The scattering peak in Fig. 
2.2, however, serves as an easily identified fiducial reference from which the trapped 
bead can be moved an absolute distance by moving the stage. In this manner, trapped 
particles can be reproducibly positioned at a fixed but unknown distance relative to the 
surface. In order to obtain the precise location of the trapped particle above the surface, 
the position of the scattering peak with respect to the surface and the fractional focal shift 
must be determined. 

The position of the scattering peak with respect to the coverslip surface and the fractional 
focus shift can be determined by a one time measurement of the drag on a trapped bead at 
a series of positions above the scattering peak. The interaction of a sphere with the 
boundary layer of water near a surface increases the hydrodynamic drag P in a calculable 
manner, known as Fax en's law (Svoboda and Block, 1994a): 
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which depends only on the bead radius a the distance above the surface h and the 
kinematic viscosity of the liquid 77. By measuring the roll-off frequency or the 
displacement of the trapped bead as the stage is oscillated, the drag force can be 
determined at different stage positions relative to the scattering peak and normalized by 
the calculated asymptotic value, the Stokes drag relation, 6zrja. The resulting curve (Fig. 
2.3) was completely described by two parameters: a scaling parameter that represents the 
fractional focal shift and an offset parameter indicative of the distance between the 
scattering peak and the coverglass surface. The fit parameters from the curve in Fig. 2.3 
allow the absolute positioning of a trapped particle in the axial direction with respect to 
the coverglass with an uncertainty of 3%. The position of the surface calculated in this 
manner is indicated in Fig. 2.2. The fractional focal shift was 0.82 ± 0.02 i.e. the position 
of the laser focus changes by 82% of the stage motion. 

Two-dimensional position detection permits measurement of the axial stiffness and 
mapping of the lateral stiffness as a function of axial position in the trap. Due to the 
refractive index of the polystyrene bead, there is a large scattering force in the axial 
direction. Consequently, the equilibrium axial position of the bead in the optical trap is 
above the focus, where the lateral intensity gradient and hence the lateral stiffness are 
reduced from their values at the focus. In experiments where the bead is displaced from 
the axial equilibrium position, the lateral trapping stiffness can change significantly. 
Changes in lateral stiffness as a function of axial position in the trap were determined 
using beads tethered with DNA to the surface of the flow cell (Fig. 2.4 inset). Avidin- 
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Figure 2.3. Normalized drag coefficient as a function of distance from the scattering 
peak. The drag coefficient (dots) was determined through roll-off measurements and 
from the displacement of a trapped bead as the stage was oscillated. The normalized drag 
coefficient was fit to Faxen's law (Equation 2.2) (solid line) with a height offset and a 
scaling parameter as the only free parameters. 
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Z position reltive to equilibrium (|jm) 

Figure 2.4. Axial dependence of lateral stiffness. The experimental geometry for this 
measurements is depicted in the inset. A polystyrene bead was tethered to the surface of 
the cover glass through a long DNA tether. The stage was moved in the negative axial 
direction, which pulls the bead towards the laser focus, and the lateral stiffness was 
determined by measuring the lateral variance of the bead. The data (dots) are fit with the 
expression for a simple dipole particle (Equation 2.3) with the power in the specimen 
plane, the beam waist and an axial offset as free parameters. 
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coated beads were prepared and mixed with biotin-labeled DNA (1 .66 |xm in length) in a 
3:1 ratio, ensuring that less than 5% of the beads had multiple DNA molecules attached. 
The DNA was tethered to the surface of the flow cell via a digoxigenin link on the free 
end of the DNA that in turn was bound by a digoxigenin antibody on the surface. 
Tethered beads were trapped, the attachment point of the tether was determined and was 
centered on the optic axis. The bead was then pulled through the trap in the axial 
dimension by lowering the stage in 20 nm increments. At each position, the stiffness of 
the trap was ascertained through the variance method (Svoboda and Block, 1 994a). The 
contribution of the axial force to the lateral stiffness was calculated by treating the 
tethered bead as a simple pendulum. Axial stiffness was found to be eight- fold less than 
the lateral stiffness, which, in conjunction with the long tether, resulted in a maximal 
increase in lateral stiffness of 3%. The average of 12 such measurements is shown in Fig. 
2.4, along with a fit to the lateral stiffness based on a simple dipole and zero order 
Gaussian beam model (Harada and Asakura, 1996). 
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Where ri2 is the index of refraction of the medium, p is the laser power in the specimen 
plane, c is the speed of light, a is the radius of the particle, and m is the ratio of the 
indices of refraction of the bead and the medium. Wo 9 z and zq are the beam diameter at 
the waist, the axial displacement of the particle relative to the focus and the Raleigh 
range, respectively, as previously defined. 

The fit was quite good except that the intensity was a factor of six less than the estimated 
intensity in the specimen plane. This discrepancy was to be expected, as it has been 
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shown that for large particles the dipole approximation overestimates the stiffness 
(Harada and Asakura, 1 996). The other two parameters of interest are the beam waist 
and the equilibrium axial position of the bead in the trap. The fit returned values of 0.433 
|im for the beam waist and 0.368 [im for the displacement of the bead from the focus. 
These compare quite well with the values determined from the fit to the axial position 
signal, which were 0.436 \im and 0.379 (im respectively. The change in lateral stiffness 
between the equilibrium position and the focus was substantial; a factor of 1 .5 for the 
geometry and beads studied. 

To understand the origin of the secondary interference observed in the axial position 
signal as a trapped bead is moved relative to the surface (Fig. 2.2), we numerically solved 
the scattering of light from a sphere near a surface following the solution obtained by 
Videen (Videen, 1991; Videen, 1993). The scattered field was combined with the 
unscattered field of a Gaussian focus in the far field, following the work of Gittes and 
Schmidt (Gittes and Schmidt, 1998). The intensity was calculated and integrated over the 
collection angle of the condenser. These calculations make several simplifying 
assumptions: (1) The incident field on the sphere is a linearly polarized plane wave, 
rather than a Gaussian field, the phase and intensity of the plane wave, however, were 
adjusted to match those of a Gaussian beam that was further presumed to impinge on the 
surface at normal incidence. (2) The zero order Gaussian approximation was made for 
the unscattered light, which fails to completely describe the fields of light focused with a 
high NA objective. (3) The fields scattered by the sphere that reflect off the surface and 
interact with the sphere impinge on the surface at near normal incidence. This is a 
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relatively minor assumption that was included in the original paper (Videen, 1993). 
Several representative axial position scans of trapped beads recorded with decreasing 
condenser NAs are shown in Fig. 2.5 A. For comparison, the theoretical intensity from 
the extended Videen solution is presented in Fig. 2.5 B. The qualitative features of the 
theoretical curves reproduce the measured traces, however the theory fails to predict 
absolute quantitative aspects of the data. The predicted amplitude of intensity 
modulation is less than the measured amplitude. More importantly, the slight rise in 
baseline intensity as the bead approaches the surface is completely absent from the 
calculated curves, particularly at low condenser NAs. These discrepancies may arise 
from the simplifying assumptions, which are only poorly satisfied in the case of a high 
NA focus, or they may arise from experimental conditions that were not accounted for in 
the theoretical treatment. Nevertheless, the agreement between theory and experiment is 
sufficient to conclude that the observed intensity modulation arises from the multiple 
scattering of light between the bead and the surface. 

As the NA of the condenser decreased, intensity modulation became more regular and 
persisted over longer distances. For such small collection angles and uniform intensity 
modulation patterns, the modulation can be understood as a simple etalon effect. The 
backscattered light from the trapped bead reflects off the surface and interferes with the 
forward scattered and unscattered light in the back focal plane of the condenser. The 
phase difference between these two fields includes a constant term that arises because of 
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the Gouy phase and a term that depends on the separation between the bead and the 
surface. The spatial frequency of the intensity modulation is: d=X n /2 = k/2-n 9 where d 
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Stage motion (nm) sta 9 e motion (nm) 

Figure 2.5. Comparison between measured (A) and simulated (B) axial position signals 
of trapped beads at different condenser collection angles. Axial position signals were 
measured as a trapped bead was moved relative to the cover slip for a series of different 
iris aperture stops (A). The traces are arranged in order of decreasing iris aperture from 
bottom to top and have been shifted on the y-axis for clarity. For comparison, simulated 
position signals for collection angles estimated from the measured traces are displayed on 
the right (B). The simulated traces reproduce the gradual decay of the interference 
modulation at large displacements for large collection angles. The simulations fail, 
however, to accurately predict the slight rise in baseline signal as the iris I stopped down. 
This may reflect a slight misalignment of the optical system or other experimental factors 
not included in the simulation. 
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the separation between the bead and the coverslip, X is the vacuum wavelength of the 
laser and n is the index of refraction of the medium. This provides a second and much 
more sensitive method of determining the focal shift. The motion of the stage (d s ) and 
motion of the focus {dj) are related through a scaling parameter f Sy which is the fractional 
focal shift: d/= f s -d s . The interference pattern was observed by translating the stage so 
that the measured spatial frequency was in units of d s . The spatial frequency then 
becomes d s =XI2-jvf s > which can be rearranged to give f s , the fractional focal shift 
parameter: f s =Z/2'ird s . The fractional focal shift measured in this manner was 0.799 ± 
0.002, which is within the uncertainty of the focal shift as determined from drag-force 
measurements. The interference method of measuring the focal shift is both easier and 
more accurate than the method based on drag presented above. Measured values of the 
focal shift parameter do not agree with numerical results based on the electromagnetic 
diffraction of a plane-wave focused through an interface (Wiersma et al., 1997). The 
focal shift was 0.799 ± 0.002 in water with an index of refraction of 1.33, and 0.874 ± 
0.004 in a 50% glycerol water mixture, which has an index of refraction of 1.4. The 
calculated values for these two indices are 0.741 and 0.852 respectively. Whereas this 
represents only a 7% error at worst, it is well outside the uncertainty in the 
measurements. This discrepancy may be due to the plane-wave approximation that was 
made to calculate the focal shifts. Similar experiments in conjunction with calculations 
based on a Gaussian beam rather than a plane wave approximation may resolve the 
discrepancy and will allow the testing of theoretical predictions with high precision. 
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Conclusion 

We have demonstrated two-dimensional position detection based on polarization and 
spatial interferometry in an optical trap. Employing this detection scheme we identified a 
weak secondary-interference effect due to multiple scattering between the trapped bead 
and the surface, providing a simple and accurate means of measuring the focal shift. We 
present a second method of determining the focal shift and a straightforward method for 
determining the absolute position of the trapped bead with respect to the coverslip. 
Finally, we have measured the dependence of lateral stiffness on axial position in the 
optical trap in addition to the ratio of axial and lateral stiffness. The potentially large 
change in stiffness as a trapped bead is moved in the axial dimension suggests a means to 
achieve higher forces for a given laser power and bead, but it is also a source of error if it 
is not appreciated. Measured parameters were compared with theoretical predictions 
based on electromagnetic calculations and Gaussian beam approximations. With few 
exceptions the measurements are consistent with the theoretical predictions and with one 
another. The methods employed are easily adapted to any optical trap and taken together 
will permit high-resolution determination of both absolute and relative axial motions of 
trapped particles 
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Chapter 3 



Abstract 

RNA polymerase (RNAP) translocates along a DNA template with variable rates and 
frequent pauses. To investigate the mechanisms of transcription, we have determined the 
effect of hindering and assisting forces on the transcriptional velocity and pausing of 
single E. coli RNAP molecules, using an optical trap that allows the detection of pauses 
as short as one second. Although our naturally transcribed template lacks known 
regulatory pauses, we detected a class of short pauses that are not the result of RNAP 
backtracking along the template. Additionally, we observe a population velocity 
distribution that implies multiple velocity states, although individual molecules appear to 
move with a single velocity. We find no evidence of switching between velocity states. 
Introduction 

During transcription, the motion of RNA polymerase (RNAP) is discontinuous. The rate 
of translocation is variable and often decreases to zero during transcriptional pauses 
(Kassavetis and Chamberlin, 1981; Levin and Chamberlin, 1987; Lyakhov et al., 1998; 
Matsuzaki et al, 1994; Reisbig and Hearst, 1981). Some pauses serve to regulate gene 
expression (reviewed in: (Chan and Landick, 1994; Landick and Yanofsky, 1987; 
Richardson and Greenblatt, 1996; Uptain and Chamberlin, 1997; Uptain et al., 1997), 
whereas the majority of observed pauses are thought to simply limit the average rate of 
transcription. Several long-duration, high-efficiency regulatory pauses have been 
characterized (Artsimovitch and Landick, 1998; Artsimovitch and Landick, 2000; Chan 
and Landick, 1989; Landick, 1997; Landick et al., 1987; Landick et al., 1996; Mooney et 
al, 1998; Palangat and Landick, 2001; Yin et al., 1999). Short-duration, low-efficiency 
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pauses, however, are not amenable to study by means of conventional biochemical 
approaches and consequently, are poorly characterized. When global transcriptional 
pausing has been investigated on a given template, pausing was found to be ubiquitous. 
Pauses occurred within, as well as between, genes in a polysistronic template, and pause 
lifetime and efficiency were heterogeneous (Kassavetis and Chamberlin, 1981; Matsuzaki 
et al., 1994). While the observed pauses clearly depend on the template sequence and 
nucleotide concentration, the origin of these pauses remains unclear. 

Nudler and coworkers have introduced a model of transcription that suggests a 
mechanical origin for these ubiquitous transient pauses (Komissarova and Kashlev, 
1997a; Landick, 1997; Nudler, 1999; Nudler et al., 1997). In the sliding clamp model of 
transcription, the polymerase can backtrack along the DNA template while maintaining 
the RNA-DNA hetero-duplex. This forces the 3' end of the nascent RNA out of the 
nucleotide pore and occludes the active site, which in turn blocks transcription and 
induces a pause. A short, one or more nucleotide, backtracking event that can be 
thermally relieved, induces a transient pause. Larger backtracking motions result in 
longer pauses or transcriptional arrest. While there is evidence for the long-lived and 
arrested backtracked states (Komissarova and Kashlev, 1997b; Palangat and Landick, 
2001 ; Reeder and Hawley, 1996; Toulme et al., 1999), the origin of the short pauses 
remains untested. A related model has been proposed to describe the force-velocity 
relationship for RNAP in which the decrease of velocity at high hindering loads results 
from increased pausing (Wang et al., 1998). Both models make testable predictions with 
respect to the relationship between force, transcriptional pausing, and velocity. 
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Transcriptional pausing is also implicated in both the heterogeneity of transcription rates 
measured in vitro and the differences between mean rates measured in vivo and in vitro. 
Kassavetis and Chamberlin have suggested that the two- to five-fold difference between 
in vivo and in vitro transcription rates reflects the relief of pausing in vivo, possibly 
through the interaction of RNAP with an unknown protein cofactor (Kassavetis and 
Chamberlin, 1981). Large differences in transcription rates of identical RNAP molecules 
transcribing the same template have been observed in both bulk assays and in single- 
molecule experiments (Davenport et al., 2000; Kassavetis and Chamberlin, 1981; 
Matsuzaki et al., 1994; Reisbig and Hearst, 1981; Yin et al, 1994; Yin et al., 1995). 
Velocity heterogeneity has been attributed to pausing (Kassavetis and Chamberlin, 1981), 
as well as the ability of RNAP molecules to switch between two different velocity states 
during transcription (Matsuzaki et al, 1994). A recent single-molecule study of E, coli 
RNAP provides evidence for two velocity states between which individual molecules 
switch on a slowtime scale (Davenport et al., 2000). The limited temporal resolution of 
this experiment, however, makes it difficult to unambiguously separate pauses from 
translocation, permitting alternative interpretations (Guthold and Erie, 2001). 

To test models of transcriptional pausing and to investigate the interplay between pausing 
and velocity, we developed a feedback-enhanced optical trap that can record the motion 
of single E. coli RNAP molecules transcribing under constant assisting or hindering loads 
with high temporal bandwidth. The assay was further improved by means of a specific 
biotin linkage of the RNAP molecules to their supports, as opposed to the non-specific 
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adsorption previously employed (Wang et al., 1998; Wang et al, 1997; Yin et al., 1995). 
These improvements provide significant advantages over previous single-molecule 
studies of RNAP. Specifically linking RNAP molecules to optically trapped beads 
created a reproducible geometry, which eliminated the uncertainty in the direction of 
applied load previously encountered in assays with a fixed support (Wang et al., 1998; 
Yin et al., 1995). High-bandwidth position detection in 2 dimensions was achieved 
through the combination of interferometric optical detection and a calibrated, position- 
stabilized, three-axis, piezoelectric stage. Previous optical trapping studies of RNAP 
relied on approximations and calculated corrections for the effects of motion in the axial 
direction (Wang et al., 1998; Wang et al, 1997; Yin et al., 1995), whereas in this study 
these corrections were either directly measured or were included in the initial 
calibrations. Moreover, incorporation of the piezoelectric stage into a force-feedback 
loop permitted recording motion over thousands of base pairs (bp) at a constant force 
with an aggregate data rate of 50 Hz. Previous studies have suffered from either a 
continuously changing force (Wang et al., 1998) or a data rate and resolution limited by 
video acquisition (Davenport et al., 2000). Complementing these technical 
improvements, the ability to apply both hindering and assisting loads enabled 
investigation of the effects of force over a nearly 70-pN range, thereby making it possible 
to elucidate weak and subtle effects of applied load on transcription, and to extend the 
force-velocity relationship of E. coli RNAP into the regime of assisting forces. The 
advantages of single molecule measurements have been well documented (Mehta et al., 
1999; Moerner and Orrit, 1999; Weiss, 1999). For RNAP in particular, single molecule 
measurements permit detection of low probability and short duration events inaccessible 
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to conventional biochemical assays. Employing this assay we have determined the effect 
of force on pausing, providing a test of the sliding clamp model for transient pauses as 
well as certain force-velocity models. Additionally, the ability to measure transcription 
over many kilo-bases, coupled with the ability to distinguish transient pauses from 
motion, has allowed us to investigate the origin of the velocity distribution. 

Results and Discussion 

Assay 

Implementation of the single molecule trapping assay is illustrated in Fig. 3.1 A. In the 
assay, a stalled ternary complex consisting of a DNA template that comprises a portion of 
the rpoB gene of E. coli, nascent RNA and a single biotin-labeled RNAP molecule was 
attached to an avidin-coated polystyrene sphere 500 nm in diameter. This complex was 
tethered to the surface of a flow cell via a digoxigenin antibody located on the upstream 
end (for assisting loads) or downstream end (for hindering loads) of the DNA. Addition 
of nucleotide triphosphates (NTPs) restarted transcription. The bead was trapped, the 
attachment point of the tether was determined (Wang et al., 1998; Wang et al., 1997; Yin 
et al., 1995), and the bead was moved to a predetermined position in the optical trap. The 
bead was held fixed in the optical trap by moving the stage to compensate for the motion 
of the polymerase along the DNA. This maintained a constant force on the bead, since 
the optical trap applies a force proportional to the displacement of the bead from the 
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Figure 3.1 A. Cartoon of experimental geometry (not to scale). The transcribing RNA 
polymerase (green, nascent RNA in gold) is specifically attached to a polystyrene bead 
(blue) via a biotin-avidin linkage (yellow). The upstream end of the DNA (red and blue) 
is attached through a digoxigenin-antidigoxigenin pair (purple) to the surface of the flow 
cell (blue), which is affixed to a feedback-controlled piezoelectric stage. The bead is held 
in the optical trap (pink) at a predetermined distance (black arrow) from the equilibrium 
position (dotted circle), which results in restoring force exerted on the bead (pink arrow). 
During transcription (green arrow), the position of the bead in the optical trap and hence 
the applied force, is held constant by moving the stage to compensate for the motion of 
the polymerase along the template (blue arrow). For the geometry depicted in the 
cartoon, the applied force is in the direction of transcription (assisting load). By placing 
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the digoxigenin label on the downstream end of the DNA, the direction of transcription 
with respect to the optical trap is reversed and the applied load opposes transcription 
(hindering load) (inset). 
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equilibrium position of the trap. The motion of the polymerase was derived from the 
motion of the stage corrected for the elastic compliance of the DNA (Wang et al., 1998; 
Wang et al., 1997). As seen in a representative trace (Fig. 3. IB), the motion of the 
polymerase was frequently interrupted by pauses of variable duration. To quantify the 
pausing behavior and measure the velocity of single RNAP molecules, individual traces 
were smoothed with a second-order Savitzky-Golay filter over a 2.5 second window and 
differentiated to obtain the instantaneous velocity (Fig. 3. IB lower panel). The velocity 
distribution (Fig. 3. IB left inset) was invariably bimodal, and accordingly, the 
distribution was fit with a sum of two Gaussians. The peak near 0 bp/s corresponds to 
pausing, whereas the second peak reflects the average transcription rate. Pauses were 
scored when the velocity dropped below half the Gaussian peak velocity (Fig. 3. IB). 
Simulations showed that this method reliably detected pauses as short as 1 s (data not 
shown). The data presented was obtained from a set of 143 traces such as that shown in 
Fig. 3. IB, except for the force-velocity relationship data, which shares the same 
experimental geometry (Fig. 3.1 A) but was obtained with a different optical trapping 
protocol. 

Force-velocity relationship 

(Translocation step is not rate limiting at low load) 

The force-velocity (F-V) relationship for individual RNAP molecules is presented in Fig. 
3.2. The optical trap, in position clamp mode (Wang et al, 1998; Wang et al., 1997), was 
used to record the hindering (positive) force portion of the curve, whereas a linear 
force-ramp mode was used to collect the assisting (negative) force data (see Materials 
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Figure 3. 1 B. RNA polymerase translocation and pausing under load. Representative 
record of elongation for a single polymerase molecule transcribing 3.5 kb of DNA (1 mM 
NTPs) under 18 pN of hindering load (red trace) and the instantaneous elongation 
velocity (blue trace). Pauses of several seconds can readily be seen in the position and 
velocity traces while pauses as short as one second can be discerned in the expanded 
section of the trace (right inset, arrows indicate position of pauses). The velocity 
histogram (left inset) is bimodial with a peak centered near zero corresponding to pauses 
and a peak at 9.5 bp/s corresponding to the average rate of transcription. Data were 
obtained by sampling the position of the bead at 2 kHz and averaging over 40 points to 
generate a 50 Hz feedback signal that controlled the stage. The motion of the polymerase 
along the DNA template was obtained from the trajectory of the stage corrected for the 
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elasticity of the DNA. The corrected traces were smoothed with a 2nd order Savitzky- 
Golay filter (x = 2.5 s) and differentiated to obtain the instantaneous velocity. The 
velocity distribution (left inset) is fit with a Gaussian and pauses are scored when the 
velocity falls below half the Gaussian center velocity (gray line on the velocity trace). 
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Figure 3.2. Force-velocity relationship for RNA polymerase. Normalized velocity (mean 
± s.d.) versus normalized force at 1 mM NTP fit to f-v model (line). Fit parameters: a = 
7.4 ± 4.1 x if) 8 ; (F m ) = 27 ± 2 pN 5 corresponding to a 5 of 9 ± 1 bp. The positive 
(hindering) force regime is an ensemble average of 21 individual normalized F-V traces 
derived from position clamp records. The negative (assisting) force regime is an 
ensemble average of 13 individual normalized F-V traces obtained from increasing force 
records and normalized to the F m from the positive force F-V trace. The good agreement 
between the data and the fit near stall is probably an artifact of averaging over many 
records with different stall forces. Individual traces typically enter stall abruptly and do 
not display the slight curvature seen in the fit and the last few points of the average data. 
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and Methods). In the position-clamp mode, the RNAP molecule was prevented from 
moving by increasing the force applied to the bead. As the force increased, the enzyme 
slowed down before stalling, thereby providing the F-V relationship for a single enzyme. 
The position clamp cannot measure the single-molecule F-V relationship for an assisting 
force. Therefore, a routine was implemented allowing measurement of this portion of the 
F-V curve by linearly increasing the force on the bead during transcription. Traces 
obtained under hindering forces were normalized by the low load velocity (V 0 ) and by the 
force at which the velocity decreased to half the maximal value (Fy 7 ) and averaged 
together (Wang et al., 1998). This normalization scheme permitted combining F-V 
curves for enzymes with different maximal velocities and stall forces. Traces obtained 
under assisting loads were normalized by the low load velocity and by the average Fy 2 
obtained from the hindering-load traces. The resulting F-V curve is well fit by an 
equation of the form 

V(F)= + ^ (3.1) 



where V 0 is the unloaded velocity, 5 is a characteristic distance through which the applied 
load acts, and A is a dimensionless constant that describes the degree to which 
mechanical or biochemical steps limit the motion in the absence of load. A is « 1 if 
biochemical steps limit the rate whereas A >1 if mechanical steps are limiting. Once the 
data have been normalized, the equation reduces to a much simpler form (Wang et al., 
1998). 
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v(/)~— l — (3.2) 
\ + a J 

where 

f = F / F V2 

v = V/V 0 

a = exp(F l/2 S/k B T) 

The normalized f-v relation is described by a single free parameter, a, which can be 
combined with the average Fy 2 to obtain 8. The measured f-v curve was fit with an a 
parameter of 7.4 ± 4. 1 x 10 8 . The average F m was 27 ± 2 pN Corresponding to a 5 of 9 ± 
1 bp, which is in good agreement with 5 in the range of 7.0-8.7 bp previously reported 
- (Wangetal., 1998). 

The flatness of the F-V curve for all assisting loads and hindering loads approaching stall 
supports the previous conclusion that translocation is not the rate-determining step at low 
loads (Wang et al., 1998). Extending the F-V curve to the regime of assisting loads 
provides a more stringent test of this hypothesis, which is born out by the degree to which 
the model (Equation 3.1) fits the data (Fig. 3.2). Furthermore, the asymmetry in the F-V 
relation lends support to the assertion that the decrease in velocity at high loads results 
from the challenge of a mechanical transition in the translocation cycle, rather than a 
perturbation of the protein structure due to the applied load. If the decrease in velocity 
were due to a load-induced structural change then velocity should also be affected by 
high assisting loads, which is not the case. In the previous study, the variance in the Fy, 
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value for different RNAP molecules was potentially due to the uncertainty in the 
direction of the applied load (Wang et al, 1998). Improved trapping geometry and 
specific attachment of the RNAP ought to alleviate this uncertainty, yet the variance in 
Fy 2 between enzymes in this study is similar to the previous study. This suggests that the 
differences in stall forces and Fy 2 forces are a result of sequence dependent effects or to 
differences between the enzymes themselves. 

Velocity Distribution 

(Transcription rate for individual enzymes is constant but population distribution is 
broad) 

The velocity distributions for individual RNAP molecules (Fig. 3. 3 A) share common 
features. _Each distribution has a peak near zero that corresponds to pausing and a 
broader peak at a positive velocity that represents transcription. Analysis of the data sets 
failed to reveal evidence for a third peak, i.e., a second distinct velocity state. Each peak 
was individually well fit by a Gaussian and the entire distribution for each data set was fit 
by the sum of two Gaussians. The width of the pause distribution is indicative of the 
noise in the system. The velocity distribution was broader than the pause distribution as a 
consequence of the stochastic nature of the motion. An enzyme moving stochastically at 
a constant average rate displays a velocity distribution centered on the average rate, with 
a width inversely proportional to the number of rate-determining steps. The observed 
velocity distribution is a convolution of the noise distribution and the intrinsic velocity 
distribution of the enzyme due simply to the random nature of translocation. The 
combined effects of positional uncertainty, smoothing and experimental factors that 
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Figure 3.3 A. Velocity distributions for individual traces. Histograms of instantaneous 
velocity for 9 runs at ImM NTPs fit to the sum of two Gaussian distributions (heavy line, 
light lines correspond to the individual Gaussians). The peak near 0 bp/s corresponds to 
pausing whereas the second peak corresponds to transcription, (i) 25 pN, (ii) 19 pN, (iii) 
14 pN, (iv) 9 pN , (v) -8 pN (vi) -15 pN (vii) -17 pN (viii) -33 pN (ix) -33 pN. 
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influence the width of the velocity distribution make direct calculation of the expected 
velocity distributions difficult. Comparisons between measured and simulated 
transcription records suggest that the velocity distributions are consistent with a single, 
invariant, rate-determining step for translocation (data not shown). Whereas individual 
RNAP molecules appear to transcribe at a single rate, these rates vary across the 
population of molecules (Fig. 3.3 B). A parameter-free variance test was applied to the 
run- velocity distributions to determine if the motion of individual RNAP molecules could 
be described by a single broad distribution. Results of the Kruskal-Wallis or H-test do 
not support a single velocity distribution (p>99.9). Thus, the observed population 
variance reflects multiple underlying velocity states rather than a single state with a broad 
distribution. 

The average peak fit velocity was 9.7 ± 0.4 bp/s (mean ± s.e.m. n=143) for 1 mM NTPs. 
This is comparable to velocities reported for E. coli RNAP, which range from 10 to 16 
bp/s in single molecule studies (Wang et al, 1998; Yin et al, 1994), and 13 to 20 bp/s for 
solution studies under similar conditions (Schafer et al, 1991). The average velocity 
including pauses was 6.2 ± 0.4 bp/s, which is comparable to previously measured single 
molecule rates of 8.0 ± 3.0 bp/s (Davenport et al., 2000). The translocation rate was 
independent of template position and applied force over the range investigated (data not 
shown), consistent with previous measurements (Davenport et al., 2000). 

Despite the ability to distinguish short pauses from translocation, the measured peak 
velocities are still several-fold lower than transcription velocities reported in vivo. 
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Figure 3.3 B. Velocity distribution. Histogram of Gaussian peak-fit velocities from 143 
runs. The histogram is fit with a Gaussian distribution centered at 9.0 bp/s with a width 
of 3.65 bp/s (xy 2 = 1.75). The average velocity (dashed line) is 9.7 ± 0.4 bp/s (mean ± 
s.e.m. n=l 43) with a standard deviation of 5.0 bp/s. 
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Correcting the measured velocities for the effects of the pauses that were too short to 
detect results in only a slight increase in translocation rate (1 1 .3 bp/s). Pausing on the 
time scale of a second and longer, therefore, is not sufficient to explain the discrepancy 
between in vivo and in vitro transcription rates. The data do not, however, exclude the 
possibility of a very short, high probability pause that could act to limit transcription in 
vitro. Using a similar approach, it was verified that the population velocity distribution 
represented different intrinsic translocation rates rather than different propensities to 
pause. The distribution of corrected velocities was similar to the uncorrected (data not 
shown), implying that multiple velocity states, rather than multiple pause prone states 
govern the distribution of measured transcription rates. 

Pause lifetime distribution 

(Two or more transcriptional pause lifetimes) 

High bandwidth recording of single RNAP molecules coupled with automated pause 
detection permitted a kinetic analysis of pauses that is difficult or impossible to achieve 
with conventional bulk transcription assays visualized on polyacrylimide gels (Kassavetis 
and Chamberlin, 1981; Landick et ah, 1996; Matsuzaki et al., 1994). Constraints and 
assumptions needed to derive kinetic parameters from such assays are significantly 
relaxed when individual molecules are considered. Moreover, short, low-probability 
pauses, undetectable through gel analysis, are readily detected in single-molecule 
experiments. For all 143 force-clamp records, pauses were scored and the applied force, 
position and duration of each pause were recorded. Initially, pauses were pooled to 
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obtain the average behavior. The distribution of pause lifetimes (Fig. 3.4) was well 
described by a double exponential (p >99%), consistent with at least two pause lifetimes; 
60% of pauses had a lifetime of 1 s and 40% had a lifetime of 5.6 s. There are almost 
certainly additional pause lifetimes as the pause distribution has a very long, low 
probability tail that was not included in the fit due to the limited number of points. 
Pauses up to 400 s were observed, however the vast majority of pauses are well described 
by the double exponential fit. Multiple transcriptional pause lifetimes are observed in 
long templates (Kassavetis and Chamberlin, 1981; Levin and Chamberlin, 1987; 
Matsuzaki et al., 1994) and would be expected in any mechanism that included sequence- 
dependent pausing. Alternatively, different lifetimes could arise from diverse pause 
mechanisms. To investigate this possibility, pauses were divided into two groups based 
on their duration. A threshold time of 2.6 s, which corresponds to the duration at which 
both pause populations are equally probable, was chosen to separate the pauses into long 
and short categories for further analysis. 

Pause probability distribution 
(Transcriptional pausing is ubiquitous) 

The sequence dependence of transcriptional pauses can shed light on the origin of 
pausing. Pauses have been attributed to the formation of secondary structure in the 
nascent KNA (Chan and Landick, 1994; Mooney et al, 1998; Uptain et al., 1997) and to 
regions of weak DNA-RNA hybrid strength (Artsimovitch and Landick, 2000; Nudler, 
1 999; Palangat and Landick, 2001). Not all pauses, however, can be explained by either 
of these mechanisms. The absolute spatial accuracy of the optical trapping records is 
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Figure 3.4. Distribution of pause durations measured from pooled data. Pauses shorter 
than 1 second are excluded from the analysis. The graph is cut off at 20 seconds for 
clarity. Data are displayed as N ± Vn. The pause distribution is well fit by a double 
exponential (Solid line) (Ai - 1 100 ± 100, n = 1.0 ± 0.2 s. A 2 = 130 ± 20, x 2 = 5.6 ± 0.4 
s. % 2 „ = 1 .8) while only poorly fit by a single exponential (dashed line) (x 2 v = 7. 1 ). An 
Ftcst analysis shows that the double exponential fit is greater than 99% more likely than 
the single exponential fit. The pause duration distribution has a very long, low 
probability tail that is not fit by the double exponential distribution (pauses as long as 400 
seconds were observed). However, as there are so few events, it is impossible to fit this 
long tail with any certainty. 
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limited to -100 bp, therefore calculating the pause probability density over 100 bp bins is 
more appropriate than the pause probability at every template position. These 
uncertainties also preclude measuring pause characteristics for a given pause across 
different RNAP molecules, only average pause parameters can be measured for each 
enzyme. Fig. 3.5 illustrates the pause probability density versus template position for all 
pauses (Fig. 3.5, panel A), long pauses (Fig. 3.5, panel B) and short pauses (Fig. 3.5, 
panel C). The pause probability density varies only slightly over the entire template in all 
three cases, suggesting that pausing is either only weakly dependent on sequence or 
induced by a commonly occurring sequence or sequences. The similarity of the long and 
short pause probability density histograms is also consistent with multiple origins. The 
long and short duration pauses could represent different decay rates from a common 
origin, or they could have distinct origins that are almost equally as common throughout 
the template. The pause probability density for long and short pauses does not depend 
significantly on the exact choice of threshold lifetime. The relative probabilities change, 
but the overall lack of sequence dependence remains until very long or very short 
threshold times are used, at which point statistical uncertainties dominate the results (data 
not shown). The flat probability distribution may reflect averaging of pauses that arises 
from the uncertainty in the position measurements. In an attempt to correct for this, 
pause positions from individual traces were correlated with one another (data not shown). 
The lack of any significant correlation between traces suggests that pausing at any given 
template position is rare, i.e. the probability of pausing is always low. The average pause 
probability density was 0.0087 bp" 1 , which underestimates the actual pause probability 
because short pauses were not detected. The measured pause lifetime distribution 
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Figure 3.5. Pause probability density for pooled data. The template was divided into bins 
of 100 bp and the average pause probability density in each bin was calculated by 
dividing the total number of pauses by the number of records in the bin. The data are 
represented as mean ± s.d. A. Pause probability density for all pauses. (Average = 
0.0087 ± 0.0003 bp' ]) . B. Pause probability density for long pauses (>2.6 s; Average = 
0.0041 ± 0.0002 bp J ). C. Pause probability for short pauses (<2.6 s; Average = 0.0045 ± 
0.0002 bp 1 ). 
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(Fig. 3.4) can be used to correct for the missing pauses, which results in an average pause 
probability density of 0.016 bp" 1 . As this is an average quantity, it could represent 
infrequent, high-probability pauses or frequent, low-probability pauses. Given the flat 
pause probability density distribution and lack of strong correlation in pause location 
between traces, we favor the second scenario, though it is impossible to quantify the 
exact frequency and probability of pausing from the current data. 

Force dependence of pausing 
(Pausing is unaffected by force) 

The sliding clamp model of transcription (Nudler, 1999) proposes that transient pausing 
is the result of reversible backtracking of the polymerase along the DNA template by one 
or more base pairs. A similar model was proposed as a possible explanation of the force- 
velocity relationship of RNAP (Fig. 3.2), in which the decrease in velocity at high loads 
is due to an increase in pause probability and lifetime (Wang et al., 1998). The 
backsliding model predicts a similar increase in pausing with hindering loads and a 
reduction of pausing with assisting loads. The force dependence of backtracking can be 
understood by appealing to Fig. 3.6A, which casts the backtracking model in an energy 
landscape representation with distance as the reaction coordinate. A single energy barrier 
separates paused and elongation competent states that are a distance 8 toia \ apart and a 
distance and Si from the barrier, respectively. The application of load changes the free 
energy of the pause and elongating states relative to the transition state. The rate of 
pausing, k p and the rate of returning to the elongating pathway, k. p are modified by an 
Arrhenius factor giving: 
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Figure 3.6 A. Cartoon depicting the RNAP backtracking model of pausing and associated 
schematic free energy diagram. The backtracking model proposes that transient pauses 
(state n p ) during transcription (state n) arise from the RNAP (green circle) sliding 
backwards along the template DNA (red and blue) by one or more bases (distance 5 to tai) 
while maintaining the RNA-DNA hetero-duplex. The resulting motion of the 3' end of 
the nascent RNA (gold) relative to the polymerase occludes the active site and prevents 
further transcription until the motion is reversed (returning to state n). The corresponding 
free energy diagram is a single barrier between two potential wells separated by a 
distance 5 to tai- The barrier is a distance 5j from the initial well, the normal elongation 
state (state n). The application of an external load alters the potentials by the amount 
indicated (Dotted line, initial; solid line, final). 
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and 



k p =k° p exp(F-SJk B T) (3.3) 
k_ p =k%exp(-F-S 2 /k B T) (3.4) 



where k° is rate in the absence of load. A similar line of reasoning leads to the expression 
for the F-V relation (equation 3.1) (Wang et al, 1998). The exponential dependence of 
pausing parameters on force presents an easily testable prediction of the backsliding 
model. To test this prediction, the average pause lifetime (k-p" 1 ) and the average pause 
density (pauses/bp) for both long and short pauses were calculated as a function of force 
(Fig. 3.6B). Pause density was chosen as a measure of the propensity to pause because it 
is insensitive to the forward rate of the enzyme. There is evidence from this and other 
studies (data not shown and Davenport et al., 2000) that pausing is in kinetic competition 
with translocation, hence slower enzymes tend to pause more frequently. To eliminate 
this potential artifact, the pause rate is normalized by the translocation rate to obtain the 
pause density. In practice, this has the effect of changing the pre-factor in the expression 
for kp without changing the force dependence. Pause density and lifetime of both long 
and short pause populations are largely unaffected by hindering or assisting loads from 
-25 to —40 pN (Fig. 3.6B). While these results are qualitatively inconsistent with the 
backtracking model of pausing, they do not allow a direct quantitative comparison with 
the model because of the uncertain location of the transition state with respect to the 
pause and translocation states. In the backtracking model the distance between the pause 
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Figure 3.6B. Force dependence of pause duration and pause density. Pauses from 
individual runs were pooled and binned according to the force at which the pause 
occurred (5 pN bins). The distance transcribed for each force bin was calculated and 
used to generate the pause density. The pause density and average pause duration (mean 
± s.d.) in each bin are plotted against the average force for that bin. A. Short pause 
density. B. Short pause duration C. Long pause density D. Long pause duration. 
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and translocation states is defined as one or more bp but the position of the transition 
state is undefined. The product of the pause density and pause lifetime, which we refer to 
as pause strength (P.S.), is proportional to the ratio of k p and k_ p : 

PS.ocexp(F(S^S 2 )/k B T) 

= *MF-S tot Jk B T) (3.5) 

Pause strength, thus depends on the total distance between the pause and translocation 
states and allows a direct comparison with predictions of the backtracking model of 
pausing. Pause strength as a function of applied load for long and short pauses is 
displayed in Fig. 3.7. Measured pause strength does not compare well with the predicted 
curve for a single bp backtracking event (dashed curves in Fig. 3.7). Longer 
backtracking distances would increase the exponential dependence on force, resulting in 
steeper curves that deviate further from the measured pause strength. Similarly, 
symmetric sliding models in which the polymerase can enter a pause by sliding 
backwards or forwards along the template would result in a curve that is a reflection 
about the origin of the positive force portion of the expected curve. Exponential fits to 
pause strength (solid lines in Fig. 3.7) return distances for both long and short pauses that 
are a fraction of a bp, and are within uncertainty of one another (Fig. 3.7 legend). These 
results do not depend critically on the choice of threshold time between long and short 
pauses. As the threshold time is changed, the long and short pause curves change slightly 
but they remain independent of force (data not shown). These results are inconsistent 
with the backtracking model of pausing, suggesting that the observed pauses have a 
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Figure 3.7. Pause strength as a function of load for short and long pauses. Pause strength 
is the product of pause duration and pause density. Pause strength was calcul ated from 
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the data in Fig. 3.6B and is plotted against the force (mean ± s.d.) along with the expected 
curve for a 1 bp backtracking displacement associated with pausing (5 to tai = lbp). A. 
Pause strength for short pauses. Fit to single barrier backtracking model (blue line) gives 
a 5 to tai = 0. 14 ± 0.07 bp. B. Pause strength for long pauses. Fit to single barrier 
backtracking model (red line) gives a 5 t0 tai = 0.2 ± 0.2 bp. 
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different origin. The lack of significant sequence dependence of pause probability (Fig. 
3.5) or pause duration (data not shown), make a direct search for pause sequences 
difficult. The question can be addressed from the opposite direction by computing the 
density of nucleotides and dinucleotides thought to promote pausing (Aivazashvili et aL, 
1981a; Aivazashvili et al., 1981b). A comparison between the density of the nucleotide 
uracil, or the dinucleotide pairs: uracil-guanine, uracil-purine, and pyrimidine-purine, 
thought to promote pausing, and the measured pause density (Fig 3.5) shows no strong 
correlation (data not shown). The origin of the transient pauses remains unclear. Further 
experiments with improved absolute position resolution or with defined templates will 
aid in elucidating the mechanism of transient pausing. 

In the absence of motion associated with transient pauses, the conclusions from the F-V 
relationship must be revisited. The large displacement associated with the decrease of 
velocity and stall at high loads is at variance with the results from the transient pauses 
and suggests that the two processes arise from different mechanisms. Rather than simply 
increasing the probability and duration of naturally occurring pauses, the application of 
load appears to induce stalling through a distinct pathway. Pausing or stalling via this 
pathway is associated with a many bp transition, which may correspond to a displacement 
along the DNA template akin to backtracking or possibly a reorganization with the 
RNAP molecule itself. The model describing the F-V relationship (Equation 3.1) 
describes a class of models in which force dependent, off pathway, staling is one possible 
description. Other models that generate the same F-V relationship postulate a load 
dependent step in the translocation cycle (Wang et al., 1 998). While any of these models 
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is formally possible, we favor the load-dependent stalling model, as it is observed that 
molecules do not immediately recommence translocation following a force-induced stall 
and some become irreversibly stalled (data not shown and Wang et al., 1998). This 
favors a scenario in which some reorganization or displacement must take place before 
the stall can be relieved. 

Conclusion 

Improvements in the optical trapping instrument and the single molecule transcription 
assay have permitted the acquisition of high-resolution recordings of single RNAP 
molecules transcribing under both assisting and hindering loads. Analysis of these 
records has lead to several results. Transient pausing with at least two lifetimes is 
ubiquitous within the gene studied. These pauses do not result from backtracking as 
evidenced by their insensitivity to applied load. In contrast, the F-V relationship 
indicates a large distance associated with force-dependent stalling. We propose that 
transient pausing and force-induced pausing represent two paused states with different 
origins. Extension of the F-V curve into the regime of assisting loads confirms that 
translocation is not the rate-determining step in transcription (Wang et al., 1998). 
Analysis of the velocity distribution of single molecules and their ensemble distribution 
suggest that there are multiple, widely distributed, velocity states, but that individual 
molecules do not switch between these states on measurable timescales. This contradicts 
the finding that RNAP molecules switch between two distinct velocity states (Davenport 
et al., 2000). Limited spatial and temporal resolution of that experiment could account 
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for the discrepancy (Guthold and Erie, 2001). The ability to distinguish short pauses 
from transcription allows the interplay between pausing and velocity to be investigated. 
Our results suggest that neither the discrepancy between transcription rates measured in 
vivo and in vitro, nor the variance in the population velocity distribution can be explained 
by the observed pauses. 

The results and the conclusions drawn from them serve to raise as many questions as they 
have addressed. Foremost among these questions is the origin of the transient pauses. 
The limited absolute spatial resolution of single molecule techniques makes this a 
difficult question to address. As resolution and stability increases these experiments will 
provide more useful information. In the meantime, the ability to observe single 
molecules of RNAP transcribing over thousands of nucleotides with very high temporal 
resolution provides a unique tool with which to study transcription. 



Materials and Methods 



DNA template 

Transcription experiments employed DNA templates generated by 28 PCR cycles with an 
XL PCR kit (Applied Biosystems) from plasmid pRL732, which was constructed by 
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inserting the region between BstXI and BstEII from plasmid pRL574 (Schafer et al., 
1991) into the same sites in pRL777. pRL777 was produced by inserting the Sacl-Spel 
region of pCL102B (Chan and Landick, 1997) into the Sacl-Xbal sites of pRL651 (Yin et 
al, 1999). The transcription template contains 1098 bp of DNA upstream of the T7 Al 
promoter, which was followed by 3792 bp of the E. coli rpoB gene. For assisting force 
experiments the upstream primer was 5' digoxigenin labeled (all primers from Operon.), 
whereas for hindering force experiments the downstream primer was digoxigenin labeled. 

Avidiri coated beads 

500 nm diameter carboxy-modified latex beads (Bangs Laboratories.) were covalently 
biotinated with biotin-x-caderverine (Molecular Probes), coated with avidin-DN (Vector 
Laboratories) and purified by repeated pelleting and re-suspension followed by sonication 
to eliminate clumping. Bead concentration was determined by absorption measurements 
made at 500 nm and compared with a standard curve. 

Stalled RNAP ternary complexes 

Assembly and purification of stalled ternary complexes has been previously described 
(Yin et al., 1994). Complexes stalled at A29 were obtained by incubating purified, 
biotin-labeled E. coli RNAP with DNA template, ATP, GTP and CTP (Roche Molecular 
Biochemicals) supplemented with [a-P 32 ]-GTP (Amersham Pharmacia Biotech). The 
stalled complexes were purified on a gel-filtration column and were quantified by 
scintillation counting. Beads were attached to the biotin label on the RNAP by 
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incubating 3-fold excess avidin-coated beads with the stalled complexes, which ensures 
that less than 5% of the beads will have multiple complexes bound to them. 

Flow cell preparation for trapping experiments 

Flowcells were assembled from #\ l A glass coverslips (Corning) attached to a microscope 
slide (Corning) with two strips of double-sticky tape, arranged so as to form a channel 
(-0.5 cm wide) running across the narrow axis of the slide. To reduce mechanical drift, 
the double-sticky tape was supplemented with UV cured, low-viscosity epoxy (Master 
Bond), which was flowed into the space outside of the channel between the coverglass 
and the slide. Prior to assembly, the coverslips were sonicated in a KOH-ethanol 
solution, rinsed with de-ionized water and dried in an oven. The slides were soaked in 
ethanol, rinsed with de-ionized water, and dried. Flow cells for optical tapping 
experiments were first incubated for 40 minutes with 20 (ig/ml of anti-digoxigenin 
polyclonal antibody (Roche Molecular Biochemicals) dissolved in PBS and washed with 
transcription buffer (PHC buffer: 50 mM HEPES-OH, pH 8.0, 130 mM KC1, 4mM 
MgCl 2 ,0.1 mM EDTA, 0.1 mM DTT, 20|ag/ml Heparin). Non-specific binding of beads 
was reduced by incubating the flow cells with 3mg/ml BSA (Calbiochem) in transcription 
buffer for 20 minutes, after which the flowcells were washed with transcription buffer 
and incubated with stalled transcription complexes for 15 minutes followed by a final 
wash. Flow cells were kept at 4° C until used. To reduce thermal drift each flow cell 
was equilibrated for ~ 30 minutes on the optical-trapping microscope before taking 
measurements. Stalled complexes were restarted by perfusing the flow cell with 
transcription buffer supplemented with 1 mM NTPs (Roche Molecular Biochemicals) and 
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an oxygen scavenger system consisting of glucose oxidase (Calbiochem) 50 units/ml, 
catalase (Calbiochem) 10 units/ml, and glucose (Sigma) 450 mg/ml 5 to prevent 
photodamage from the optical trap (Neuman et al., 1999). 

Optical trap 

The optical trap employed for these experiments has been previously described (Svoboda 
and Block, 1 994b; Wang et al., 1997). The instrument was enhanced by adding a 
feedback equipped piezoelectric stage (Physik Instrumente), which affords three- 
dimensional positioning with an accuracy and precision on the order of one nm. The 
piezoelectric stage allowed for a 2-dimensional calibration (one dimension in the 
specimen plane and one in the orthogonal dimension, along the optical axis of the trap) of 
both position and force of a bead in the optical trap (manuscript in preparation; (Pralle et 
al., 1999a; Rohrbach and Stelzer, 2002a). In addition, the stage could be incorporated 
into a force- feedback loop (Brower-Toland et al., 2002), which permitted recording 
motion over many microns while maintaining a constant force. 

Position and force calibration 

Axial position detection based on forward scattered light has been described (Pralle et al, 
1999b; Rohrbach and Stelzer, 2002a). We have combined this technique with 
interferometric position detection as previously described for our instrument (Svoboda 
and Block, 1994b; Wang et al., 1997). Details of the combined position detection will be 
presented elsewhere. Briefly, the 2-dimensional position calibration of the optical trap 
was determined by moving a bead affixed to the surface of a coverslip in a raster scan 
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pattern in x (in the trapping or specimen plane) and z (along the optical axis, 
perpendicular to the trapping plane) and recording the interferometric x position signal 
and the total scattered light which reflects the z position of the bead. The resulting 
surface was fit with a 7 th order, 2-dimensional polynomial relating the measured x and z 
signals to actual positions in the optical trap. Trap stiffness in x and z was measured by a 
combination of frequency roll-off, variance and drag force measurements (Svoboda and 
Block, 1 994a). In addition, the small increase in lateral stiffness as the bead is pulled 
away from the equilibrium trapping position in z was determined. We estimate the 
absolute uncertainty in force to be ~%15, due to the combined uncertainties in position 
measurement and force calibration. 

Optical trapping 

The optical trap could be operated in three modes. The position-clamp mode, in which 
the bead is prevented from moving past a defined point in the trap by changing the 
stiffness, has been previously described (Wang et al, 1998; Wang et al., 1997). This 
mode is well-suited to measuring stall forces and force-velocity relationships for single 
enzymes. The force-clamp mode, in which the position of the bead in the optical trap is 
held constant by moving the trap or the enzyme support (Visscher and Block, 1998; 
Visscher et al., 1999), is well-suited for measuring motion over long distances. We 
developed a stage-based force feedback system in which the stage moves to compensate 
for the motion of the enzyme, thereby maintaining the bead at a fixed position in the 
optical trap (Brower-Toland et al., 2002). The third mode is a force ramp mode in which 
the position of the bead is held fixed in the trap by moving the stage while the stiffness is 
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changed over time. This mode was employed to record the single enzyme force-velocity 
curves in the assisting force regime. 

Data collection 

After restarting the stalled ternary RNAP complexes, the bead was captured in the optical 
trap. The surface of the flow cell was found by raising the coverslip until the bead was 
moved slightly out of the optical trap in the axial direction. As the bead moved through 
the trap, the intensity of the scattered light displayed a reproducible peak that was a fixed 
distance from the surface of the coverslip, permitting surface determination to within 10 
nm (manuscript in preparation). Once this position was determined, the stage was 
lowered such that the trap was centered 300 nm above the surface. Motion of the stage 
was corrected for the mismatch between the indices of refraction at the coverslip-sample 
interface that result in a scaling factor of 0.80 between the physical motion of the stage 
and the change in the trap center position (Wiersma et al., 1998). After setting the 
vertical position of the bead, the stage was moved back and forth, to generate a DNA 
stretching curve (Wang et al., 1997), which was used to determine the tether attachment 
point (Wang et al., 1997). The stage was then moved to center the trap on the tether 
attachment point at which point data collection began. The process of finding the surface 
and centering the tether point was largely automated which reduced the time between 
NTP addition and the start of recording to ~1 min. During an experimental run, the x and 
z position signals were low-pass filtered at 1 kHz, digitized at 2 kHz by means of a 
National Instruments DAQ board and boxcar averaged over 40 points to generate a 50 Hz 
signal that controlled the motion of the stage. Software for running the optical trap and 
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data acquisition was written in Labview (National Instruments). Motion of the stage and 
total laser intensity, which is linearly related to the trap stiffness, were recorded to hard 
disk for off-line analysis. 

Data reduction 

Motion of the stage was corrected for the elastic compliance of the DNA (Bouchiat et al., 
1999; Marko and Siggia, 1995; Wang et al., 1997) and the displacement of the bead from 
the trap center to recover the contour length of the DNA as a function of time. Motion of 
the RNAP along the template was determined by subtracting the initial tether length from 
the computed DNA contour length and converting into bp by assuming 0.338 nm per bp. 
Precision of the position measurement was limited largely by the Brownian noise 
associated with the bead, which was governed by the combined stiffness of the trap and 
the DNA tether. Uncertainty in position measured at 50 Hz varied from 10 bp at 5 pN to 
2 bp at forces > 35 pN. Absolute accuracy of the measurements was limited by stage 
drift. The average drift rate of 0.6 bp/s was low compared with the average transcription 
rate of -10 bp/s. Over the duration of a long run, however, the accumulated error could 
be quite large, on the order of 200 bp. There was also an absolute position uncertainty 
associated with the initial centering of the tether and the dispersion in the bead size 
(-2%), which was estimated as 45 bp. Thus, the motion of the bead was well resolved in 
these experiments, but the absolute position of the RNAP along the template had a large 
uncertainty. In principle, individual traces can be corrected for the measured drift and the 
physical constraints of known tether length can be applied to correct the initial offset 
errors. Additionally, for traces that contain reproducible features, correlation techniques 
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would allow traces to be aligned with one another, if not absolutely. These procedures, 
however, have associated errors and uncertainties. For the data presented these 
corrections did not significantly change the conclusions based on absolute position 
information (see Fig. 3.5). For this reason the data are presented without these 
corrections. 

The time dependent position of the RNAP molecule along the template was smoothed 
with a 2 nd order Savitzky-Golay filter with a time constant of 2.5 s and differentiated to 
generate the instantaneous velocity (Fig.3.2). The velocity distribution was fit with the 
sum of two Gaussians (Fig. 3.2 and Fig. 3. 3 A). Invariably there was a narrow peak near 
zero bp/s and a much broader peak centered at a positive velocity. The average 
transcription rate was calculated as the difference between the two peaks of the fitted 
curves (Fig. 3.3B). Pauses were scored when the velocity fell below half the Gaussian 
peak velocity. The results were largely independent of the exact choice of threshold 
pause velocity. Using a threshold velocity of one or two standard deviations from the 
pause or velocity peak changed the pause statistics slightly but did not change the overall 
conclusions. Data reduction and analysis were performed with custom software 
programmed in Igor Pro (Wavemetrics). 

Simulations 

Monte-Carlo simulations of transcription and transcriptional pausing were run to test the 
efficiency and accuracy of the pause detection algorithm and to optimize pause detection 
parameters. The simulated traces consisted of pauses of known duration and position 
interrupting periods of constant or stochastic motion or completely stochastic motion 
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defined by an average rate, pause probabilities, and durations and a number of rate 
limiting steps of equal duration. Stochastic pausing simulations were based on the 
assumption of an off-pathway pause state. Decisions with respect to filter type, order and 
time constant, as well as the velocity threshold, were based on these simulations. 
Parameters were chosen to allow the detection of pauses as short as one second with 
greater than 95% efficiency while limiting false pauses to a minimum. We were also able 
to quantify the effects of the pause detection algorithm on the underlying pause 
distribution. A slight deviation between measured and actual pause lifetime distribution 
was observed at a lifetime of 1.5 seconds and shorter. The reported uncertainties in the 
lifetime measurements reflect this artifact. Simulations were written and analyzed in Igor 
Pro (Wavemetrics). 
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Conclusion and future directions 

We have presented a series of experiments that culminated in the ultimate goal of 
measuring transcription by single molecules of RNA polymerase. Some of the results 
obtained during this process are more generally applicable and have suggested further 
experiments. 

We measured a complex wavelength dependence of optical damage of trapped E. coli, 
and we determined that this does not originate from simple heating effects. The 
similarity of the damage spectrum for E. coli and for mammalian cells determined by 
another lab (Liang, H., Vu, K. T. 5 Krishnan, P., Trang, T. C, Shin, D., Kimel, S., and 
Berns, M. W. (1996). Wavelength dependence of cell cloning efficiency after optical 
trapping. Biophys J 70, 1529-1533), suggests that these results are of general 
applicability and implicate an unknown but ubiquitous molecule as the causative agent of 
photodamage. Furthermore, we established that photodamage could be eliminated by 
removing the molecular oxygen in the trapping medium. Whereas this work provided a 
solution to optical damage, it failed to determine the precise origin of the damage. This 
question can be addressed through several different experiments. The role of singlet 
oxygen or other free radicals can be tested through the effects of scavenger molecules 
that will specifically neutralize different radical species. To test for the involvement of 
singlet oxygen specifically, cells can be trapped in Deuterium oxide, in which the lifetime 
of singlet oxygen is an order of magnitude longer than in water. As singlet oxygen is the 
most likely candidate for the causative agent of photodamage, trapping with a laser with a 
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wavelength longer than the lowest excitation of molecular oxygen may eliminate 
photodamage. 

In the next phase of the project, we extended the detection capabilities of the optical trap 
to include the axial dimension. In this work, we improved on a previously described 
technique of axial detection, and we developed novel techniques of determining the 
absolute axial position of trapped particle. These techniques allowed us to make an 
important correction to the force on a trapped particle that is displaced in the axial 
direction. Whereas the majority of this work involved the development of techniques and 
improved measurement capabilities, it also allowed us to accurately measure the focal 
shift that occurs on focusing through an interface between mismatched indices of 
refraction. This is an important consideration in high-resolution confocal and fluorescent 
microscopy and has been a subject of theoretical investigation. Preliminary calculations 
do not agree with the measured focal shift. We are currently undertaking a more 
thorough investigation of the focal shift problem both experimentally and theoretically. 
The culmination of these experiments was the single-molecule study of RNAP with the 
improved optical tweezers instrument. In this study we identified a class of transient 
pauses on a template that was devoid of known regulatory pauses. The duration and 
probability of these pauses remained independent of load over a 70 pN range. This 
finding challenges a proposed model of transcription in which such transien t pauses are 
associated with backtracking of the enzyme along the DNA template. Measurements of 
transcription velocity revealed that individual enzymes move with a single velocity or a 
narrow spread of velocities but that this velocity is chosen from a wide distribution of 
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velocity states. Extension of the force velocity relationship of RNAP into the regime of 
assisting loads, which did not increase the velocity, verified that the translocation step in 
the enzymatic cycle of RNAP is not rate determining at low loads. As has been the case 
with much of the work on RNAP, this work served to raise more questions that it served 
to address. This work will be continued in a series of experiments at Stanford. One of 
the few drawbacks of the optical trapping experiment was the lack absolute positional 
information on the base pair level. This prevented a thorough comparison of the motion 
and pauses with the sequence or from trace to trace. This is being addressed on two 
fronts. The stability and long-term drift of the instrument and the assay are being 
improved. We have also developed a template that has specific long-duration regulatory 
pauses at defined points. These pauses will not only serve as fiducial points in the traces 
but are an interesting candidate of study themselves. One such template includes a pause 
sequence that induces backtracking, which will allow us to directly test the effect of force 
on the backtracked state. Another approach to the problem of absolute positional 
uncertainty is to use a homogenous template. RNAP will not transcribe a homo-polymer 
DNA sequence but it will transcribe an alternating co-polymer. Studying transcription on 
such a template provides many possibilities. The velocity, pausing and maximum force 
can be studied for different enzymes in the absence of DNA sequence effects. 
Furthermore, the limited number of nucleotides required for transcription of such a 
template will allow very precise measurements of kinetic parameters such as 
incorporation rates and competiti ve inhibition by other nucleotides. Potentially the most 
interesting aspect of the co-polymer templates would be the ability to eliminate secondary 
structure in the nascent RNA. Secondary structure has been tied to both pausing and to 
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the stability of the transcribing complex. Investigating transcription in the absence of 
secondary structure will shed light on its role in transcription. In a related experiment, 
we plan on applying load on the RNA transcript rather than the enzyme directly. This 
will provide a measure of the stability of the transcribing complex, and at loads sufficient 
to unfold nascent RNA structure, will provide a means of studying transcription in the 
absence of secondary structure. These experiments highlight the power of optical 
trapping in the study of this and other processive motor enzymes. The potential of this 
technique is just now being realized and should provide a wealth of new insights in the 
near future. 
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